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FOREWORD 



In May 1966 the Facilities Information Service was begun at the American 
Association of Junior Colleges through a grant from Educational Facilities 
Laboratories. The goal was to provide, by various means, information and 
guidance to the junior colleges regarding the planning of new facilities 
appropriate to their unique needs. 

One of the basic needs recognized in the early stages of the project was for 
information of a general nature regarding the essential processes in planning 
new facilities. This need is important to the new colleges which are emerging 
at a rate equal to one a week. Most of these colleges have never been through 
the “planning mill.’’ 

In an attempt to fulfill this need, a series of “primer” articles regarding 
the planning processes was initiated and published in Junior College 

Journal. 

This publication is a compilation of the articles. We hope it will serve as a 
useful guide to planning, particularly to the emerging institutions as they 
take up the dramatic challenge of creating new campuses. 

The American Association of Junior Colleges wishes to express its sincere 
appreciation to the following persons for their valuable contributions to this 



series of articles: 

Joe B. Rushing, president, Tarrant County 

Junior College District, Fort Worth, Texas 

Bill J. Priest, president, Dallas County Junior 

College District, Dallas, Texas 

H. Deon Holt, director of planning and 

research, Dallas County Junior College 

District, Dallas, Texas 

C. M. Duke Wilson, Okaloosa-Walton Junior 

College, Valparaiso, Florida 

Max Tadlock, director, educational research , 

and planning. Management and Economics 

Research, Inc., Palo Alto, California 

George W. Ebey, vice-president. Management 

and Economics Research, Inc., Palo Alto, 

California 

Bnslie O. Oglesby, Jr., architect, El Centro 
College, Dallas, Texas 



Louis E. Finlay, Caudill Rowlett Scott, 
Houston, Texas 

Robert E. Lahti, president, William Rainey 
Harper College, Palatine, Illinois 

F. Philip Brotherton, Perkins and Will 
Partnership, Chicago, Illinois 

Charles William Brubaker, Perkins and Will 
Partnership, Chicago, Illinois 

William M. Pena, Caildill Rowlett Scott, 
Houston, Texas 

Leroy V. Good, president, Monroe Community 
College, Rochester, New York 

Clifford G. Erickson, president, Rock Valley • 
College, Rockford, Illinois 

Ernest J. Kump, Ernest J. Kump Associates 
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THE AEEHITECT: PIHEIIE PARTNEE 

Educators Come Closer to the Perfect Teaching Fcmlity 

As They Succeed in Involving the Architect in Early PUinning 

By Joe B. Rushing 



The perfect educational facility has not been built. 
Architectural errors are the universal complaint 
of educators. Even in the best desiped junior col- 
lege, planning mistakes (both imagined and real!) 
are readily pointed out by the faculty. 

The architect usually gets the credit for poor 
planning. Seldom, however, is he solely to blame. 
Too often he is brought into the planning process 
too late. Many of the problems of facility planning 
could be eliminated by earlier involvement of the 
architect. 

Architects are not experts in education. Likewise 
most educators, while competent in their fields, are 
uninformed in matters of design, engineering, ar'd 
construction. But together they can make an effec- 
tive team in educational facilities planning. 

In too many cases, the planning is done and the 
educational specifications written before the archi- 
tect is commissioned. He is then given the specifica- 
tions and directed to design the building within a 
limited budget. It is little wonder that the results 
are not always satisfactory if the professional edu- 
cator and the professional architect have not worked 
closely together throughout the entire planning 

stage. 

The Tarrant County Junior College is a new in- 
stitution now under construction. Circumstances 
dictated that the architects be brought into the 
picture at the very beginning. Faced with the task 
of opening the first unit of a three-college system in 
September, 1967, the board of trustees moved 
rapidly. Within thirty days of its election on July 
31, 1965, the board had selected a president for the 
district. Within six weeks after the president re- 
ported for duty, a statement of philosophy had been 
Written, basic principles of multiple campus plan- 
ning had been established, architects had been com- 
missioned, and three sites totaling 496 acres had 
been selected and acquired. At the end of twelve 
months following the formation of the district, edu- 
cational program and construction are progressing 
according to plans. 

Only by close working relationships between edu- 
cators and architects has the college been able to 
stay on its schedule in the educational planning as 



well as facilities planning. Conditions which forced 
early involvement of the architect have worked in 

favor of the college. ^ 

An understanding of junior college philosophy is 
essential for an architect. If he has never designed 
a junior college before, every effort must be made 
to give him a background of this dynamic movement, 
in American education. He must have a clear under- 
standing of the philosophy, aims, and purposes of 
the particular institution which he serves. 

Involve in What? 

In the case of Tarrant County Junior College, the 
architect was given a copy of “Overview” at the time 
he was commissioned. This mimeographed publica- 
tion included the general philosophy of public com- 
munity junior colleges, the specific objectives of the 
Tarrant County Junior College, and some accepted 
principles of multiple-campus operation. Overview 
became a basic planning document. 

Written statements are not enough. The purpose 
and function of the college should be discussed at 
length with the administrators, and the board. When 
time permits, such conversations may be profitab*© 

before selecting an architect. 

A second area of involvement of the architect 
should be in certain administrative decisions. His 




Architects Morris B. Parker (left) and M. E. Croston, Jr., 
discuss a profile model of the first unit of the muUiple 
campus Tarrant County Junior College District in Texas 
with the author, Joe B. Rushing, college president. 
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task is not to make or even influence such decisions, 
but his work as architect will be made easier and 
more effective if he is well informed on the operation 
of the college. He must know the organizational 
structure and lines of authority and responsibility. 
He needs to know something of admissions policies 
and records systems. Decisions on student housing, 
food service, class scheduling, and the many others 
which must be made in the operation of a modem 
college are all of interest to a designing architect. 
Most important however, is the instructional pro- 
gram. What teaching methods will be employed? 
What will class sizes be? What about ETV? Team 
teaching? Computer assisted instruction? Inde- 
pendent study? 

At Tarrant County Junior College, the president 
made a number of early administrative decisions to 
give direction to the new staff in development of the 
college. A copy of these decisions, called “Guide- 
lines,” was placed in the hands of the architect be- 
fore he began his work. It too, became a basic plan- 
ning document. By studying these decisions and 
some fifty other administrative decisions which the 
staff would follow during the early months of opera- 
tion the architect knew that the college planned to 
have no students residing on the campus now or in 
the future; and that it would have only freshman 
students the first year; that the initial library hold- 
ings would not exceed 10,000 volumes. These deci- 
sions played an important role in planning the facili- 
ties to accommodate 2,500 full-time students in 
September, 1967. 

A third area of involvement, and an important 
one, is that of site selection. When a junior college 
must seek land on which to build a campus, the 
architect can render a valuable service. He is in the 
best position to gather data on area development 
plans, building codes, long-range traffic planning, 
and other information about a community which can 
result in savings to a college and in a more effective 
educational institution. The architect can effectively 
coordinate the work of those who make soil tests, 
drainage studies, surveys, and many other things to 
be considered in selecting a junior college campus. 

Educational specifications are often written be- 
fore an architect is commissioned. This could be a 
mistake. He can play an important role here in this 
task if he has a good knowledge of the institution’s 
philosophy. If he participates at this point, he can 
interpret the educational requirements more effec- 
tively in the preliminary plans and the working 
drawings. Time and expense can be saved by con- 
sidering architectural, engineering, and legal re- 
quirements before final specifications are approved. 

The construction budget usually has limiting 
features. In some cases there is a fixed amount of 



money and nothing the administrator, the board, or 
the architect can do can change it. But even here, 
if the architect is consulted early, he can assist in 
preparing a defensible budget for the project. Be- 
cause of his experience, he is informed about general 
construction costs, special local problems relating to 
labor and materials, and many other factors which 
affect the construction budget. While he cannot 
effect the total amount of money, his early work may 
result in greater value received for the funds 
available. 

The above aspects of planning are important ones 
for the architect. When he can be involved in these, 
better junior college facilities will be the result. But 
there are other ways in which an architect and an 
administrator can share experiences to the ad- 
vantage of both. 

Take Him with You 

Conferences relating to junior college planning 
and construction are held each year thiroughout the 
country. Whenever possible, a&niinistrator and 
architect should attend together. Participating in 
the same discussion groups, hearing the same lec- 
tures, and seeing the same demonstrations can give 
both a better insight into their planning problems. 
Greater emphasis should be given to conferences of 
this type involving college administrators, archi- 
tects, and planners. 

Take him to conferences on facilities legislation. 
With increasing federal impact on college construc- 
tion, the architect must keep up with these develop- 
ments. The use of federal funds is of vital interest 
from the earliest planning stages to the final ac- 
ceptance of the building. Bidding procedures, wage 
scales, reports, and many other items directly affect 
him. Because of this direct involvement, architects 
should be given every opportunity to keep fully 
informed. 

One of the most valuable experiences to be shared 
by the administrator and the planner is that of 
visiting other junior colleges. A good investment, 
especially for those planning their first junior col- 
lege, is travel to other institutions where good plan- 
ning is evident. There is great value in the educa- 
tional planner and facilities planner seeing these 
together. Include engineers and consultants in such 
visits. No one person can be completely competent 
in all areas of college facilities planning and con- 
struction. Take a representative group, take plenty 
of time, apd it will be worth many times the cost. 

No, the perfect teaching facility has not been built. 
Nor will it ever be. But when junior college educa- 
tional planners make partners of their architects 
early in the process, they will more nearly approach 
that goal. 



People, Processes, and Time = Facilities 

A ^‘Primer” on Planning New Facilities for Junior Colleges 



' Planning campus facilities for a new or expand- 
ing community college is not a routine task nor does 
it involve an exclusive club to do the work. 

A really successful campus is the result of many 
long hours of diligent effort on the part of numerous 
groups and individuals representing an almost limit- 
less range of necessary talents. 

The architect is generally credited with the crea- 
tion of campus facilities and this is as it should be, 
for the architect usually serves as the leader in 
getting the job done. The wise architect, however, 
seeks and welcomes the help and advice of others. 
The college client should also be aware of this need. 

The architect not only needs the unfailing coop- 
eration of his client, the administrators and the 
educators, but also the help of numerous members 
of the other allied design professions. And, of 
course, the college client needs and deserves the 
dedicated cooperation of all these professionals who 

will constitute his design team. 

✓ 

People 

x\ll the people involved in the creation of com- 
munity college facilities, including educators and the 
various design professionals alike, constitute the 
total planning team. Individual members of the 
total team will need to contribute their particular 



talents and concentrate their efforts at different 
points on the time scale but responsibilities will tend 
to overlap and each must be willing and able to 
cooperate with all other members of the team. 

The total team might be looked upon as composed 
of two principal groups: 

1. The educational team: primarily responsible 
for establishing the goals and objectives of the col- 
lege and determining its needs for facilities. 

2. The design team: primarily responsible for 
creating facilities particularly suited to meet these 
established needs in order to help attain the ex- 
pressed goalgi and objectives. 

These two groups may consist of, but not neces- 
sarily be limited to, the following: 

1. Educational Team 

a. Board of trustees or other governing body 

b. Chief administrator : president, dean, director 

c. One or ]tnore administrative assistants to whom 
the chief administrator may delegate the responsi- 
bility of coordinating the planning of facilities 

d. Department heads 

e. Faculty vcommittees 

f. Educational consultants: specialists in the de- 
termination of community needs and writing of edu- 
cational specifications. 






Metropolitan Campus of Cuyahoga Community College, Cleveland, Ohio, which was one of three junior college facilities 
honored in the 1966 Design Award Program conducted by the Bureau of Higher Education, U.S. Office of Education. 



2. Design Team 

a. Campus planners : specialists in long-range 
comprehensive planning of the college campus deal- 
ing with regional and community relationships, traf- 
fic and transportation, land use, zoning, climate, 
topography, drainage, circulation and parking, and 
other physical, economic, and functional factors. 

b. Architects : usually concentrate on programing 
and. design of specific spaces and buildings. Consci- 
entious architects, however, relate themselves closely 
to the long-range comprehensive plans and are 
anxious to participate in, or at least be totally aware 
of, long-range plans from the very beginning. 

c. Engineers: structural, mechanical, and elec- 
trical, as we all know, lend necessary talents to the 
design of buildings, but again, as members of the 
team, may make valuable contributions from the 
beginning of planning long before individual build- 
ings are conceived. 

d. Landscape architects : specializing in land use, 
climate, vegetation, topography, drainage, and the 
total physical and emotional environment should be 
a part of any campus planning team. 

ei Interior designers : usually architects by train- 
ing but specializing in this field are necessary mem- 
bers of the team, although the bulk of their work 
may come later on the time scale. 



f. Special consultants: various kinds may be 
needed at certain times throughout a campus devel- 
opmental project. The need for such consultants 
should be anticipated and they should be made a 
part of the team as early as possible so as not to be 
working in isolation of major concepts. 

Processes 

The process of creating community college facili- 
ties consists, in reality, of a continuous string of 
closely related and inseparable events ; some, how- 
ever, being prerequisite to others. j?^or discussion 
purposes, it is desirable to break this long process 
of events into phases. In architectural circles, the 
major phases are often defined as: site selection, 
campus planning, and architecture. 

1. Site selection is often broken down into sub- 
phases such as I surveys, evaluation, and final 
selection. 

2. Campus planning is often broken down into 

subphases such as : programing, design, and 

reporting. 

3. Architecture is likewise usually broken down 
into subphases such as: programing, design, and 
construction. 

These subphases may be further divided into 
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nuinerous other categories of events, which will be 
enumerated later. 

Time 

The time required to program, design, and con- 
struct community college facilities quite literally 
depends, to use the old military phrase, on the situa- 
tion and the terrain. A few, but not all, of the 
determining factors may be; 

1. Size and complexity of the project: A building 
or two can be added to an existing campus in much 
less time than it takes to build a completely new 
campus. A very small new campus can usually be 
built faster than a very large one. 

2. UrgeTicy: Time is usually of the essence but 
not necessarily always. One college recently an- 
nounced an opening date of fall, 1971. Blessed are 
they who do not have to hurry. But most of us do. 
Another college opened its doors to 700 students 
(F.T.E.) in a remodeled factory building 135 days 

after an architect was employed. 

3. Climate: Severe climatic conditions may add to 
the time necessary for construction. 

4. Site: Difficult land-use and site development 
problems may add to the time necessary to design 
and construct the facilities to go on it, although the 
final results may be rewarding in the end. 

5. Financing: Obviously, difficulties in financing 
which may occur during the project may have a 
retarding effect. 

6. Team: If the numerous groups and individuals 
on *'the team” are cooperative, sincere, and recog- 
nize themselves as a part of the whole, the project 
is apt to move faster than if dissension is constantly 
erupting. This is a most important factor. 

The accompanying chart is an attempt to consoli- 
date this brief discussion of people, processes, and 



time into a simple graphic form to serve as a general 
guide for action to community college boards and 
administrators faced with the problem of building 
new facilities to house their programs. The key to 
accomplishing this is to employ the necessary mem- 
bers of the team at the proper time and to coordinate 
their activities and responsibilities. It is hoped that 
the following analysis of this chart will, in some 
measure, be of assistance to this end. 

The Chart 

The chart is arranged with time and processes 
horizontally and people vertically. The process 
phases and subphases as previously outlined are 
further broken down into smaller categories of 
events on the horizontal dimension. The symbols 
with which the chart is partially filled, represent a 
suggestion of the type of responsibility usually ex- 
pected of various members of the team during the 

various phases of the work. 

Time: As previously discussed, there are too many 
factors of “situation and terrain” to set an accurate 
time schedule for building facilities. Accurate 
schedules can be established only after a consider- 
able amount of consultation and preplanning with 
members of the team employed to do the work. This 
points to the implication that the necessary mem- 
bers of the team should be employed as soon as 
possible. 

The time scale on the chart is in terms of months, 
and is intended to be only an approximation of the 
time required for an average project involving a 
totally new campus. It should serve, however, to 
illustrate the point that many months may be in- 
volved and that having a good team on the Job at 
an early date is essential in the use of time. 

Processes: The chronological order of events on 
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the chart is also an approximation to some degree of 
an average project since, for many reasons, it may 
not, and sometimes should not, work as shown. 
For example, something can be said in favor of 
delaying site selection until campus planning pro- 
graming is finished but this is often not practical 
because site selection is in itself a time-consuming 
process and may further delay the project. 

Time can be saved by doing site selection and 
programing concurrently, however, if enough people 
are employed to do the work. 

Site selection: For the new community college, 
the single most important event in planning for 
facilities is the selection of the site and it should not 
be treated lightly. Once committed, a badly located 
site, or one of insufficient size, can, in the long run, 
do great violence to the college program and negate 
its goals and objectives to a great extent. 

Beware of the free site. Requirements should 
come first! The acceptance of a gift for purposes of 
short-range expediency at the expense of long-range 
goals is an easy trap in which to get caught, espe- 
cially since most new colleges may be hard put for 
funds at this stage of their development. 

In this discussion of facilities, it is assumed that, 
in the process of establishing the college, community 
surveys, including population distribution and stu- 
dent enrollment projections, will have been made. 
These factors, of course, strongly influence the gen- 
eral location of a campus site. Beyond this point, it 
is often advisable to seek the help of certain mem- 
bers of the design team in making a final selection. 
The campus planners, architects, engineers, and 
landscape architects represent a valuable pool of 
knowledge and experience which can be drawn upon 
in evaluating sites and helping to make the right 
choice. Special consultants from real estate may 
also be needed at this point. 



for a reporting period, including writing and print- 
ing. A printed report is sometimes needed for pro-, 
motion purposes related to financing or other mat- 
ters. If a printed report is not needed, considerable 
time can be saved. Verbal reports, supplemented 
with drawings, slides, models, and other visual aids 
may be provided quite easily for other purposes. 

The importance of documenting thie rationale be- 
hind the campus plan, however, should not be over- 
looked. Whether in the form of a formal printed 
report or otherwise, the background data, assump- 
tions, conclusion, and explanations of the concepts 
should be a matter of record to facilitate future 
evaluation of the plan. 

Importance of Programing 

The most important prerequisite to good design 
either in campus planning or architecture is good 
programing. Programing is problem seeking while 
design is problem solving. The end product of pro- 
graming is the statement of problems which need to 

1)6 SOlV6(i. 

Haste makes waste if the campus planning and 
design phases of a project are launched without a 
firm, precisely stated program. This points, once 
again, to the desirability of having the team on the 
scene as early as possible. Participation in and a 
thorough knowledge of the programing is essential 
to the team’s understanding of the problems v/hich 
need to be solved. 

Architects and campus planners see the program 
in three parts: site, educational specifications, and 

budget. , , „ ..... 

These are the forces which shape the facilities. 

The site obviously presents physical planning inipli- 
cations. The educational specifications, in addition 
to expressing goals and philosophy, culminate in 
space requirements and the functional relationships 
or affinities of these spaces. And, of course, site 
utilization and space requirements must be balanced 
against the budget. 

The educational specifications must be based on 
sound facts and creative educational concepts. The 
architect must look toward this information as the 
basis for creative questioning regarding his pro- 
graming efforts. Space requirements alone do not 
inspire the architect. If there has been no educa- 
tional concept clearly stated, the architect may find 
himself seeking purely architectural concepts, or, 
what is worse, the development of pseudo-educa- 
tional concepts. At this point in programing, the 
architects and educators should, work especially 
closely as a total team to seek truly balanced archi- 
tectural-educational concepts which will make a sig- 
nificant contribution to the institutional goals. 

The campus planner’s principal objective is to see 
the “big picture” from a “high altitude,” without 



Campus Planning 

Long-range comprehensive campus planning is 
the second most important step for a community 
college to take after the selection of the site. Such a 
plan is often referred to as the “master plan.” The 
purpose of the long-range plan is to make the best 
use of the site and to plan for the most efficient and 
functional placement of the various facilities neces- 
sary to fulfill the college’s ultin^ate 'needs in carry- 
ing out its programs. If the campus cannot be built 
all at one time, then the long-range plan serves as a 
pattern upon which to plan various phases of con- 
struction and gives some assurance that the phases 
will fit harmoniously into the ultimate development. 

Campus planning may not take as long as is indi- 
cated on the chart, depending upon what uses the 
college may have for the outcome. The chart allows 
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getting sniothered in details. Exact room arrange- 
ments and broom closets can come later. His work 
is based on the general coordination of space ar- 
rangements, traffic circulation and parking, climate, 
topography, drainage, community relationships, and 
other bi’oad stroke factors. He is looking for long- 
range plan concepts which will utilize the site and 
climate to their best advantage, meet the educa- 
tional specifications, and fit the community. 

It is at this point that the campus planners should 
work with special consultants, if available, from 
regional, county, or city planning offices, as well as 
others from utility companies serving the com- 
munity. Valuable information can often be acQuiiod 
in this manner and the spirit of cooperation may be 
extended to all concerned. 

Since the long-range plan will ultimately involve 
general arrangements of buildings, the architects 
and engineers should also be involved in the plan- 
ning process as indicated on the chart, in order to 
at least make preliminary studies of space modules, 
general arrangement of spaces, and structural types, 
even though they will also avoid specific room ar- 
rangements and broom closets at this point. 

The end product of campus planning, then, is a 
“big picture” with sound concepts upon which an 
ultimate development can be built and, if necessary, 
in stages over a long period of time. 

Architecture 

The final and most time-consuming phase of facili- 
ties is designing and constructing the buildings, and 
this is the point at which the work becomes nieticu- 
lous. All phases of programing must be reviewed, 
final decisions must be made, space reQuirements 
must be refined and spaces must be enumerated. 
Again, the importance of a thorough job of pro- 
graming cannot be overemphasized. Not until all 
this has been done and the total space program has 
been balanced against the budget can the architect 
begin his design process with any degree of confi- 
dence and control. ■ 

Once this has been accomplished, the conscientious 
architect will take great pleasure in “working his 
fingers to the bone^^ to satisfy his clie><ts needs, 
for it is from the design phase that the creative, 
architect derives his greatest satisfaction. 

Schewdtic desiffTi: This is the first phase of the ar- 
chitect’s design work. This usually consists of a rela- 
tively brief period but involves a highly concentrated 
effort to seek solutions and arrive at concepts. The 
client and other members of the team are closely 
involved with the designers during this phase and 
there is usually a constant process of evaluating, 
accepting and rejecting, reevaluating:, approving 
and disapproving, and, in general, probing for good 



schemes. The product is likely to be reams of floor 
plans, building sections, rough sketches, perhaps a 
study model or two . . . but all done to seek solutions 
to satisfy the program. 

Out of all this will hopefully, come a successful 
scheme which can be sanctioned for further 

development. ^ u r. 

Design development: Once a concept or scheme 

has been approved, the architect is in the position to 
begin the process of refinement. This process is 
often referred to as design development. This con- 
sists of a review and reconfirmation of all aspects 
of schematic design and the development of deliber- 
ate and accurate plans, this time including broom 
closets. The final results should be a complete and 
orderly set of preliminary plans including plot plans, 
floor plans, building elevations, building sections, 
outline structural and mechanical plans, typical de- 
tails, sketches, and possibly a revised study inodel. 
Outline specifications are usually prepared at t.xis 

time, also. , 

During this phase of the work, as shown on the 
chart, the entire design team works closely together 
almost constantly. It is also during this phase that 
other special consultants, such as acoustical or spe- 
cial equipment experts, may be called in. These same 
consultants will usually follow through the re- 
mainder of the project at appropriate intervals. 

Approval of design development is one of the 
most critical responsibilities of the client since con- 
struction documents are based largely on the design 
development plans and outline specifications. As in 
all phases of the work, but especially m design 
development, the client should exercise his right of 
constructive criticism and suggest changes which he 
feels are in order. This is the point at which all 
decisions should be made as firm and final as possible. 

Construction documents: Once the architect is in- 
volved in construction documents, he should ®e al- 
lowed to proceed uninterrupted as nearly as possible. 
This is the most meticulous phase of his work and 
requires the utmost coordination of all the talent on 
his team. Any changes which are injected into this 
phase of the work can set off chain reactlon^5 of 
troubles which can cost the project valuable time. 

Construction 

If the architect has done his job well, and if the 
client’s demands have not exceeded his pocketbook 
by too great a margin, the bidding and contractmg 
process should be a rewarding experience, cause for 
a celebration may be in order, and groundbreaking 
may be just around the corner. 

A myriad of factors, however, makes the construc- 
tion market quite unpredictable at times and in spite 
of the architect’s knowledge and experience he has 



no way of guarantoeing his estimatos. For theso 
reasons, bids may sometimes exceed the budget. 

It is often common practice to include alternates 
in the construction documents to provide a cushion 
for such a possibility. If the alternates are success- 
ful, and have provided enough contingency, the 
problem may be overcome easily. If the alternates 
do not quite overcome the difference in bid and 
budget but the remaining difference is not too great, 
then the problem may yet be solved through direct 
negotiation. 

If, however, the difference is too great to nego- 
tiate, the construction documents may have to be 
revised and bids may have to be made again. This 
situation, of course, will also cost the project valu- 
able time. 

Cost Estimates 

The wise architect will be doing cost estimating 
almost constantly. He should be prepared to furnish 
the client estimates at the conclusion of various 
phases of his work as indicated on the chart. Such 
estimates must begin during programing and con- 
tinue throughout the project but it should be realized 
that the estimates will become progressively more 
reliable as the work moves through subsequent 
phases. 

It is absolutely essential that the client and the 
architect cooperate to the fullest extent in order to 
have assurance that cost and budget are well bal- 
anced before putting construction documents out for 
bids. It is better to make some realistic sacrifices in 
advance than to face a dilemma created by wishful 

thinking. , x x 

Once construction has started, the contractor 

should be allowed to proceed uninterrupted as nearly 
as possible. Changes injected during construction 
are apt to be costly in dollars as well as time. 

Although it is customary for the architect to 
supervise the contractor’s work closely, the contrac- 
tor should be considered a part of the team and his 
knowledge, experience, and judgment should be 
respected. A conscientious contractor will be as in- 
terested as anyone in producing a quality product, 
for upon this quality also rests his reputation. 

Summary 

The broad goal in developing new college facilities 
should be the assurance that these facilities are 
tailored to the particular institution for which the 
planning is being done. 

This goal can be reached only through a high de- 
gree of collaboration between the educators, plan- 
ners, architects, and other members of the total 
team. 

A thorough job of programing must precede the 
planning and design phases of the project. 
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This is a big job requiring much time and many 
talents. The team should be formed at an early date. 

It can never be too early. 

Everything which we do as planners should help 
to stimulate creative thought both from the educa- 
tors and the design professions, establish a clear line 
of communication between the two groups, maintain 
an inquisitive attitude, and take nothing for granted. 

The community college is a unique and dynamic 
creation of man’s imagination^ Let us see that this 
imagination extends into its facilities. 
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How To Organize for Facilities Planning 



Zitwior Colleae Planners Must Know About the Purpose of tU 

Bill J. Priest and H. Deon Holt 
fanted: lOO junior college planning specialists. 



Desirable qualifications-. Successful experience as a 
junior college instructor, division chairman, cur- 
riculum director, dean of instruction, dean of stu- 
dent personnel services, business tnanager, head 
librarian, data processing specialist, college nurse, 
food service director, bookstore manager, mainte- 
nance supervisor, and head custodian. Working 
knowledge of fields of real estate, urban planning, 
architecture, landscape architecture, engineering, 
interior decoration, and graphics design. 

Impossible? Obviously! 

The alternative is to build a planning staff with 
as much knowledge of problems and needs in these 
areas as possible. "Extend” their capabilities by 
the use of your own faculty and staff, augmented 
with the services of outside consultants who work 
as part of the educational planning team or the 

design team. 

Many variables will infiuence the size and com- 
plexity of the planning staff — the chief of these 
being the size of the job to be done. One ping is 
certain, however: whether the job at hand involves 
planning and building a single college 1.^00 
students or less, or several colleges for 5,000 to 
10,000 students, the money spent for sound planning 
will be an infinitesimal share of the total build- 
ing budget. And it can mean the difference be- 
tween shoddy, marginal facilities, and outstanding 

facilities. 

A district with a comparatively small “one-shof 
building program may need only a one man planning 
office, assisted by the staff and outside consultanp. 
Often this one man may be the president who shifts 
some of his usual chores to others to free himselt 
for this planning task. On the other hand, a heavily 
populated metropolitan district which is projecting 



phase construction of several colleges to 10,000 sp- 
dent capacity, may have a thirty to forty-year build- 
ing program which will provide “careers for a 
planning staff of three to five persons or more. 

The size and composition of the planning staff 
will also be infiuenced by the extent to which state 
or other public agencies a-re involved in college plan- 
ning and construction— either on an optional or 
mandatory basis. If a state department of education 
provides a well-qualified panel of educational con- 
sultants, and a division of architecture gives a 
thorough review and critique of plans, the district 
can manage with a smaller planning staff than would 
otherwise be- the case. 

Regardless of the size of the job and the planning 
staff, several basic guidelines and principles are 
pertinent. These will be outlined here along with the 
major functions performed by the planners and 
some possible job specifications which may be as- 
sumed by one person or divided among several. 

First, all planning efforts should have as their 
foundation a statement of basic educational philos- 
ophy adopted by the board of trustees. Such a docu- 
ment should cover the basic objectives of the college, 
a summary of services it proposes to provide in 
meeting needs of its community, and other stater 
ments concerning the philosophical premises under 
which the college will operate. The statement of 
philosophy should not be overly prescriptive, but 
it should be specific enough to provide a framework 
into which all major decisions will fit compatibly. 
It is essential reading for both the staff members 
involved in planning and for the architects and other 

members of the design team. 

Second, the responsibility for coordinating the 
planning should be centralized in one person, direct- 
ly responsible to the district’s chief administrative 
officer. This person— call him director of planning 
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for the sake of reference — should be the liaison be- 
tween the architect and the district. There should 
be no direct contact between the architect and the 
faculty or other administrative personnel without 
the knowledge and consent of the planning director. 
This enables coordination efforts and planning re- 
sponsibility to be concentrated in one person and 
avoids the situation of the right hand not knowing 
what the left hand is doing or has agreed to do. 

Third, the respective roles of the “educational 
planning” team, and the design team should be 
clearly defined early in the planning process. Every- 
one concerned should understand and accept the 
premise that it is the task of the educational plan- 
ners to develop the program, identifying and out- 
lining the functions to be served, and the responsi- 
bility of the architect and his supporting team to 
design the facility. Too frequently examples are 
seen of educators who are “frustrated architects” 
and architects who are “would-be educators” at- 
tempting to make decisions which belong on the 
other side of the demarcation line. 

Tasks to Perform 

Before suggesting some possible alternatives to 
administrative organization for planning, a brief 
overview will be given of the tasks included in the 
planning function. • Following, in an oversimplified 
version, are activities which must be performed in 
the planning process, through whatever combina- 
tion of regular staff and consultants is evolved. 
These suggest in broad terms the job specifications 
of planning office personnel, when coordinated with 
governing board, chief administrative officer, and 
business office functions. 

1. Evaluation and selection of: architects 

2. Evaluation and acquisition of site(s) 

3. Establishment of general architectural charac- 
ter, if the board desires to prdvide any guidelines in 
this regard 

4. Identification of master planning and initial 
construction guidelines and limitations in such areas 
as enrollment capacity, budget, average class size, 
footage allowances, etc. 

5. Determination of functional relationships of 
different facilities to each other on the proposed 
campus— the general orientation of such elements 
as major building complexes, parking, and athletic 
facilities 

6. Coordinate work of faculty and consultants in 
development of educational specifications — translat- 
ing the educational program into a description of 
space needs 

7. Cooperation with architects in review, refine- 
ment, and approval of campus master plan, sche- 
matic design, and preliminary drawings 



8. Approval of final plans and specifications 

9. Bidding and awarding of construction contract 

10. Continuous liaison with architect to make 
necessary decisions whenever problems and ques- 
tions arise during the construction period 

11. Continuous inspection throughout construction 
period and acceptance of finished job 

12. Development and approval of specifications 
and arranging for purchase and installation of 
equipment and furniture. 

Administrative Structure 

How do you organize an administrative structure 
to accomplish the above steps? 

The need for a key planner responsible directly 
to the chief administrative officer regardless of the 
size of job has already been identified. Assuming 
a long-range building program involving several 
campuses, the planning staff might also include a 
specialist ip preparing educational specifications, 
and at least one technical assistant with architec- 
tural and/or engineering training and experience. 
These would be augmented by inspection personnel 
during the construction period. 

The director of planning would assume major 
responsibility for assisting the chief administrator 
in preparing recommendations for the board on the 
first five steps above, and would give leadership at 
all stages. The specialist in educational specifica- 
tions might be nominally involved in the early stages 
and would play the major role in accomplishing 
step six, followed by a secondary supporting role , 
thereafter. Resources of the technical assistant 
would be called upon primarily on steps seven 
through twelve. 

The role of the technical assistant and his re- 
lationship with the project architects must be 
clearly defined and continually emphasized. The 
danger of unwarranted interference and control by 
this person must be recognized and he must not be 
in a position of dictating to or “second guessing” 
the architect. His role should be that of assisting 
with development of instructions to the architects, 
providing a technical review of completed plans 
and specifications, and advising college personnel 
on educational implications of the architect's pro- 
posals. He also will make some owner decisions on 
technical problems which arise during the course of 
construction. A substantial argument may be ad- 
vanced for the handling of this function by highly 
skilled consultants employed as needed. 

In a multicampus system, consideration might be 
given to having the dean or president-elect of the 
proposed campus on the job during the entire plan- 
ning period, assuming a major role in the planning 
process. However, the combination of an outstand- 
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I ing facility planner and campus administrative head 
’ may be difficult to find in one person since the de- 
mands made on each are substantially different. 
Also, budget limitations might prohibit financing 
[f such a staffing arrangement. In any case, it would 
' • be highly desirable to have the dean or president- 
f elect employed at least one year before the campus 
opens. This would provide him with a familiariza- 
7‘ tion period, enable him to assume major responsi- 
i bility for coordinating furniture and equipment 
r selection and acquisition, and permit time for 
) staffing and detailed curriculum planning. 

Faculty Involvement 

'■ Little has been said concerning faculty involve- 
7 ment in the planning function. This can be either 
: limited or widespread. However, if a district has 
one or more colleges in operatioii with a well- 
; qualified faculty on the job, it should prove to be 
7 a valuable resource for plajining. Even a several- 
member jdanning staff cannot hope to have the 
background and knowledge of the combined faculty 
7 talent in curriculum, teaching methods, and trends, 
b In a typical approach, faculty members are in- 
^5 vited by the chief administrative officer or planning 
7/ director to serve on planning committees organized 
according to related subject areas and major build- 
7 ing groups. Following is a sample list of such a 
committee structure: library-learning center, cam- 
i pus center, administration and student personnel 
services, liberal arts, science, business education, 

[ fine arts, physical education-athletics, and physical 
[j plant auxiliary services. 

p Planning for faculty spaces (offices, work and 
I i preparation areas, lounge and food service facilities) 

[j might be handled by either a separate committee 
k or assumed by the subject area and special building 
committees with coordination by the planning staff. 

' It is important that a close working relationship 
f ■ based on mutual respect and understanding be de- 
[ veloped between the. planning office staff and the 
^ faculty. This relationship will be somewhat delicate 
■ because of the planning specialists working outside 
of line channels with the faculty. The dynamism 
of the educational scene imposes a hardship on 
b facility planners and further emphasizes the need 
for keeping the planning staff close to the curriculum 
! experts who should be in continuous close contact 
f - with the changing educational picture, 
t What personal characteristics, education, and ex- 
h perience backgrounds are desirable in members of 
b the planning staff? 

The director of planning must be well versed and 
“sold" on the philosophy, organizational structure, 
and mission of the junior college. He will probably 
I be more of a generalist, with fairly broad knowledge 



of all facets of the college operation. Some famili- 
arization with the architectural and building con- 
struction fields is highly desirable, and skills in 
research would be useful. He should have strength 
in human relations — the ability to com.m.unicate and 
get along with people. A logical training and ex- 
perience background for this person would probably 
be graduate work in educational administration, 
with emphasis on facility planning, followed by 
diversified experience as a junior college adminis- 
trator. 

The planning assistants might logically have more 
narrow training and experience backgrounds in 
their speciality areas. In addition to familiarization 
with the junior college, the specialist in. educational 
specifications needs in-depth skills in both written 
and oral communications. It is this person, pri- 
marily, who will work with the faculty and con- 
sultants in crystalizing “the program” and translat- 
ing this to written form for the architects. 

The technical assistant should have his primary 
strengths in the architectural and engineering fields. 
Training and experience in either or both would h > 
appropriate. He, too, should have a general knowl- 
edge of the junior college, as he will be called upon 
to give advice and make decisions with educational 
implications during the design and construction 
periods. 

A district whose planning job justifies a larger 
office can further subdivide the skills needed, per- 
haps including an architect and one or more engi- 
neers to handle review functions of the technical 
assistant described above. A specialist in institu- 
tional research and a person to develop specifications 
for furniture and equipment would also be signifi- 
cant assets to a larger office. 

Conversely, a smaller office must “wrap up” more 
skills in fewer persons or rely on outside consultants 
to assist with some of the functions. 

Summary 

This has been an overview of some of the con- 
siderations involved in administrative organization 
for facilities planning. 

In summary, the administrative organization for 
planning is a crucial aspect of developing a new 
college. 

Collectively, the planners need to be familiar with 
the junior college as an institution and what it 
hopes to accomplish. They need the ability to wofk 
well and communicate with a diversified range of 
people (architects and educators). Writing skills 
are important. A working knowledge of the archi- 
tectural and engineering fields is desirable. 

Perhaps most important, they should have imagi- 
nation, vision, and creativity. 






By C. M. Duke Wilson 

Recently, faculty from the various academic dis- 
ciplines at Okaloosa-Walton Junior College in Val- 
paraiso, Florida, were invited by their president, 
J. E. McCracken, to meet with him in an attempt to 
draft a message to the architect responsible for de- 
signing the new college campus. The theme was 
aesthetics. 

Previous meetings with faculty had considered 
matters of a technical nature: parking; laboratory 
design; teaching auditoriums; and other functional 
concerns. 

Hopefully, the content of the message on aesthetics 
would guide the architects in designing a college in 
which visitors would interact with the architecture 
and sense the school’s philosophy of continuing edu- 
cation, an open door, and community service. 

The following is a synthesis of the faculty’s col- 
lective thinking. Should the architects capture and 
make even a part of this thinking a reality with 
design and brick and mortar, the effort, in all its 
abstractness, will have been worthwhile. 

We should like the architecture of Okaloosar 
Walton Junior College to implicitly and poetically 
suggest buena vista to all who visit and stroll through 
our campus ; to suggest buena vista to the visitor 
on an hour’s official call ; to suggest buena vista each 
day to each member of the college community 
whether he be on our campus for one lesson, one day, 

or for several months or several years. 

! 

We should like the architecture to appeal to the 
senses so that one moves in an atmosphere of candid- 
ness, completely free from malaise; provide easy 
access to the whole and to the parts of the campus ; 
to help us explain that opportunities exist for citi- 
zens of all ages who desire to acquire new educa- 
tional experiences or sublimate existing knowledge 
and talents. 

Every person should sense through the architec- 
ture a feeling of motion and activity, both vigorous 
and subdued; the architecture should convey move- 
ment, fluidity and industry as members of the cam- 
pus community seek knowledge, values, and skills. 

We should like the architecture to complement the 
republican atmosphere which prevails on our cam- 
pus — ^thav*: the only aristocracy is the aristocracy of 
merit. We ask architecture to help us explain that 
no degrees of status are superimposed a priori on 



any body of knowledge, craft, or skill. That is, the 
attainment of a student who learns tolerance will 
rank equally v/ith another’s achievement in mathe- 
matics; the skill of a retarded child who learns to 
tie his shoes will rank equally with the skill of an 
artist who excels in sculpture ; a blacksmith’s skill 
in shoeing a horse will rank equally with another’s 
mastery of vertebrate anatomy. 

We want the architecture to help blend labor and 
scholasticism, to give equal dignity to those who 
work with their hands and those who work with 
their minds, to show that any contrasts of one with 
the other serve only to enhance both. Yet, the archi- 
tect should show that both the craftsman and the 
scholar can keep their individuality in an atmos- 
phere of cooperativeness, interdependence, and mu- 
tual respect. 

We should like architecture to capture the essences 
of those great gifts of western civilization which 
bear upon our college and which are promulgated in 
Okaloosa and Walton Counties: Athenian culture; 
Roman administration; Judaic emphasis on the fam- 
ily; Renaissance humanism; Puritan ideals spring- 
ing from the Reformation ; neo-classic republicanism 
and science; the great craft guilds of the fifteenth 
century with their emphasis on the respect for labor ; 
idealism, and opportunity of Americana in the 
humanities, industry, agriculture, business, and 
commerce. 

We should like the architecture to create intimacy 
by carefully planned pedestrian traffic, while pro- 
viding space for the individual to expand as he 
interacts with the architecture — ^much the same as 
the individual who looks out over the vastness of 
the ocean and stands, tall. As he moves about the 
campus the pedestrian should see chorus rehearsals, 
artists at work, metalsmiths at work, teachers at 
work. He should see exhibited, formally and infor- 
mally, the results of their labors and studies and 
talents — an open-door atmosphere which, at the same 
time, preserves the integrity of the classroom. 

We hope to capture buena vista \i\ architecture: 
an open door ; an open heart ; an open mind. 

But we are aware that intimacy overdone can 
create conflict unless the individual can retreat for 
study, prayer, and meditation. We ask architecture 
also for retreats — retreats where the individual may 
know quiet, peace, and simplicity. 





“POUND-WISE” PIAINNO 

Educational Planning for New Facilities Costs Money 
But a Lack of Good Planning May Cost Even More 



By Max Tadlock and George Ebey 

Almost everyone agrees that architectural form 
should follow function, particularly in planning edu- 
cational facilities. Almost everyone also agrees that 
the educator and the architect must be equal plan- 
ning partners in the design of new facilities and 

new campuses. 

But in many instances the architect is the only 
planning partner willing and able to “put his money 
where his mouth is”— the only planning partner 
funded and staffed realistically for his assignment. 
In designing the architectural forms for a new 
$10 million campus, his fee will represent an invests 
ment of half a million dolars or more in his portion 
of the partnership. His architectural team will in- 
clude soil engineers, structural engineers, landscape 
architects, designers, draftsmen, inspectors, and 



technicians who will devote their major energies to 
the design task. 

On the other hand, all too frevquently his educa- 
tional counterpart, the community college president 
or superintendent, will invest what part-time ener- 
gies he and his staff and faculty can spare from 
already crowded schedules. As a result, expensive 
njodifications may be necessary if the facility is to 
meet the functional requirements of the program 
and staff it will ultimately house. 

Because of . neglect of educational planning, the 
architect often must assume the role of senior plan- 
ning partner rather than that of coequal. He often 
finds himself in the uncomfortable position of having 
to do the educational as well as the facility planning. 
However, to be satisfied with such an arrangement 
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denies the synergetic force which can exist between 
coequal planning partners. I'o paraphrase architect 
Ernest Kump, whose designs for the Foothill and the 
De Anza community colleges in California and Pine 
Manor Junior College in Massachusetts have re- 
ceived national attention, the truly creative campus 
and facilities plan comes v/hen a good architect has 
an educational counterpart who not only can tell him 
exactly the educational functions to be fulfilled but 
is secure enough in his reasons to literally demahd 
excellent solutions. 

The good architect has every right to expect that 
the college administration and faculty have been as 
industrious and exacting in their preparation of the 
educational plan as they expect he will be in the 
architectural plan. Strangely enough, most college 
districts budget from 5 to 8 per cent of their building 
costs for architectural planning, but seldom are they 
prepared to pay for the more modest costs of educa- 
tional planning. Most professional planners estimate 
that it costs only about one-half of one per cent of 
the building costs to analyze community needs, 
translate these needs into educational programs, 
and prepare the educational specifications for the 
sites and facilities to house these programs. Whether 
the district releases its own personnel to staif such 
studies or hires a professional planning team as a 
supplement to its own staif, the basic costs will be 
much the same. 

From the educational planning team eifort, 
whether staif ed primarily in house or from outside, 
should come at least two documents and preferably 
three: first, the long-range “district educational 
master plan,” and then the general “educational 
specifications” for the campus or the facility under 
consideration. Ultimately the architect will need the 
third set of documents, commonly called “room 
specifications.” 

Too often the long-range districtwide educational 
master plan is a slightly expanded version of the 
noncontroversial educational philosophy of the dis- 
trict, prepared originally for the college catalog or 
for an accreditation team visitation. The campus 
educational specifications unfortunately are often 
hardly more specific and often must be drawn, detail 
by detail, out of the college staff by the architect in 
an endless round of meetings where: 

1. Little time is spent on slippery basic questions 
like: 

a. “As we have only x amount of money, what 
program do we cut back to pay for expanding the 
nursing program?” 

b. “If we build a modern learning resources 
center, have we evidence that education at our col- 
lege will be improved? If so, have we a plan to get 
faculty and students -to utilize the center? Does this 



mean planning also for in-service training facilities 
and staff?” 

c. “Kecognizing that change is the only constant, 
what programs are we expecting to get rid of in the 
next ten years ?” 

2. The focus slips around to the more comfortable 
room specifications problems like : 

a. “Frankly, I think you can’t have too many 
electrical outlets in a room.” 

b. “Now I’m not an architect but I’ve made a 
little sketch that. . . .” 

c. “Let me tell you about how they arranged the 
work tables in this laboratory I saw last summer.'’ 

Unless the educational planner is willing to ac- 
cept a design by “Topsy,” his first chore is systema- 
tizing his own planning procedures so that he has 
asked prior questions before dealing with subse- 
quent answers. Defining each of the three basic 
planning documents needed is the first step in sys- 
tematizing the planning effort. 

District Master Plan 

An educational master plan is not — repeat, not — 
an architectural master plan for a campus. It can 
be, and in many cases should be, developed before 
the district has hired an architect. It is a long-range 
projection of district needs matched against capabili- 
ties and probabilities. Even in its most limited form, 
the educational master plan must enable the board 
of trustees and the staff to make intelligent decisions 
on site selection, location of special complexes or 
special programs, general allocations of site space, 
general long-range construction schedules, projec- 
tions of funding requirements, and the phasing of 
enrollments (in a multicampus district). 

Such a district educational master plan should be 
sufficiently detailed to enable an architect, in con- 
sultation with faculty and administrative staff, to 
prepare his campus architectural plan (or “archi- 
tect’s master plan”) and to initiate work on his 
schematic drawings showing major relationships 
on the site. For completion of his schematic draw- 
ings and his preliminary and working drawings, the 
architect will require additional information, which 
should be provided in educational specifications and 
room specifications after the district master plan has 
been approved by the board. 

A properly detailed district master plan should 
include: 

1, A definition of the purposes and functions of the 
district and of the organization required to achieve them 

2. An analysis of community educational needs and the 
relationship of existing educational resources (local high 
school programs, other college and industrial training 
programs, etc.) to the community college program. As 
part of the needs study (and frequently requiring special 
attention as a basis for long-range vocational-technical 
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facilities planning) is the analysis of occupational oppor- 
tunities and future trends in the greater labor market 
area serving a mobile population, an area which may far 
exceed the district boundaries 

3. The translation of such needs, opportunities, and- 
trends into possible community college educational pro- 
grams 

4. A projection of enrollments and costs in these pro- 
grams, a time-chart showing the phasing in and out of 
specialized educational programs, and the allocation of 
programs by campus in multicampus districts. 

5. A determination of general space and site require- 
ments to house these programs and provide for projected 
growth, based upon accepted planning factors on room 
use and station utilization. (Requirements of functional 
relationships between the major building components-* 
e.g., the library, science complex, administrative offices 
should be noted at this point.) 

6. If a multicampus plan, the phasing of construction 
plans on each campus from initial site acquisition to the 
campus of ultimate size 

7. A projection of capital outlay requirements, a de- 
termination of priorities on capital outlay expenditures, 
and an analysis of probable sources, of funding. 

Above all, the district master plan must look into 
the future a bit farther than the eye can see. This 
look ahead is particularly critical in site selection. 
Certain sites which appear excellent measured 
against the next ten year’s growth patterns may be 
poor choices when considered against the longer- 
range population patterns of the district. Further, 
a campus chosen to house programs justified by 
today’s industrial needs may be completely inade- 
quate for tomorrow’s requirements. A building or 
complex which seems fiexible by today’s teaching 
standards may actually inhibit the use of tomorrow’s 
advanced educational technology. 

Unfortunately, with such complications, prepar- 
ing the modern community college educational mas- 
ter plan is no longer the gut-level exercise in aca- 
demic intuition it once was. Although many college 
administrators feel compelled, either by board pres- 
sures or by personal needs, to demonstrate their 
mastery of all questions educational, the time for 
such solo performances has long since passed. Like 
his business and industrial counterpart, the college 
administrator must show his executive ability by 
organizing or hiring a team effort which will yield 
answers he can support and which will support hiin. 

Ideally, if there were no pressures of time, and if 
there were no existing programs and no established 
faculty and student body to deal with, development 
of the district master plan would follow this se- 
quence : 

NEW DISTRICT ' 

Data Collection: A study in depth of both the local and 
greater community to be served. This should yield hard 
data describing past and present population character- 
istics, occupational patterns and needs ; zoning, land use, 
traffic, and transportation factors; public attitudes, poli- 



cies, and influences relating to education; private and 
public educational patterns and needs; educational fiscal 

support. , . . 

Data massage: A description of the community and its 
needs related to regional and national factors. This 
should show intermediate and long-range trends, time- 
lines, and goals. It should yield firm estimates of particu- 
lar, district needs: sites; probable enrollees in particular 
programs; programs to be phased in and but; construc- 
tion needs and costs. 

EducatioTial systeTH analysis : An analysis of the edu- 
cational programs, operation, staff, and facilities needed 
to yield the greatest student and community benefits for 
the time, energy, and money to be expended in this com- 
munity. This demands rigorous exainination of innova- 
tive programs in operation across the country as well as 
careful analysis of the traditional teaching/lea.rning 
patterns. 

Synthesis of district educational master plan: An ex- 
tended think-tank exercise involving; staff, consultants, 
and board. The result is publication of the plan with 
supporting evidence and arguments. 

An established college has faculty and students 
and existing programs to deal with as additional 
planning factors. This does not make long-ran^e 
planning impossible ; it only makes it somewhat 
less neat. No moratorium on education can be de- 
clared while planning studies are completed. Instead 
the planner conducts the first three phases simulta- 
neously, at the same time working with the faculty 
(and students where appropriate). In addition, an 
extensive analysis needs to be made of existing 
facilities, utilization factors, alternative uses, and 
necessary modifications. 



;:^STABLISH]^I>'P^ ' 

' ''v * ’ Bdu^ationat; . I Existing ' 

: ceMeSiv D^ta massage ay steip v -- ■ facility 

- ' analysis analysis 



i S^ithesk of diairict §du<iatlo]ml. master >lan ' 
frith suggested modifications of existing ; 
■ ; programs and facilities 



Educational Specifications 

In preparing the final document, the educational 
planner must keep in mind that the district master 
plan should guide the architect in preparing a gen- 
eral campus master plan or relating a proposed new 
building or complex to an existing campus plan. 
However, the architect will require more than this 
general guidance. Thus, the next educational plan- 
ning step should be the preparation of educational 
specifications. 

Although “ed. specs.” is as loosely used a term 
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as ^‘master plan,” we use it to mean the fui?ctional 
requirements instructions to the architect. They re- 
late to a single facility, or to the facilities of a single 
campus. 

Educational specifications must enable the archi- 
tect to proceed immediately to the preparation of his 
campus master plan and, as a minimum, to his sche- 
matic drawings for initial construction. Ideally they 
should enable him to Complete his preliminary draw- 
ings as well 

For convenience, it is also well to consolidate in 
one published volume the pertinent information re- 
lating to the campus, whether this information is 
available elsewhere or not. Such a procedure facili- 
tates the approval of educational specifications by 
the board of trustees, the initial planning by the 
architect, and the subsequent detailed planning by 
faculty and staff. And be advised, if that volume is 
over one-half inch in thickness, the architect (and 
others) may choke on its mass. 

The educational specifications volume might logi- 
cally contain the following sections, somo of which 
overlap the master plan : 

1. General background and planning factors, such as 
the nature and mission of the district, the characteristics 
of the community, the sources of students, campus en- 
rollment projections (including phasing of growth, if 
applicable), the ultimate planned enrollment of the 
campus, the district policy on aesthetics, a summary of 
the curricular plan (including phasing, if applicable, 
especially in the occupational programs), the expectations 
for flexibility and innovation in the planning, the rela- 
tionship of day and evening programs, provisions for 
parking, arrange, nents for special educational hardware 
(television, computers, etc.), and even special arrange- 
ments for handicapped persons. 

2. A summary of gross square footage requirements by 
major component or building complex and by enrollment 
phase, if phased construction is planned. For example, 
in the educational specifications for Canada College in 
California, planning is phased in three enrollment levels : 
2,000, 4,500, and 8,000 students. Gross square footage 
and outside space requirements are shown at each enroll- 
ment phase for the following complexes: academic, fine 
arts, science, vocational-engineering-technical, library, 
student center, administrative and counseling, and main- 
tenance. 

3. A section on each educational complex to include 
(a) a general statement on the functional requirements 
of the complex, (b) an identification of the number of 
spaces by the type and net square feet at each of the 
enrollment phases, (c) a conversion of net square feet 
to gross square feet for each phase, and (d) for the first 
phase of construction, a detailed description of the func- 
tional requirements of the spaces in each center and their 
relationships to other spaces. 

Here is an example of a general statement on the 
functional requirements of a fine arts complex : ^ 

The fine arts center is planned as a multipurpose 
facility to provide instruction space for art, music, and 
drama and. to include a performj-nce hall for college and 
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community use. The performance hall will serve as a 
theatre for the drama department, a concert hall for the 
music department, an auditorium for community events, 
and a place for student meetings and for large group 
instruction. Its lobby will be used as an exhibit area, 
particularly for the art department. 

Accordingly, the fine arts center should be a dis- 
tinctive structure or complex reflecting its functional 
and aesthetic purposes. Though it does not require a 
central location, it should be readily accessible from other 
parts of the campus and should be situated fairly close 
to the student center, the administration building, and 
academic facilities. Because of its use for functions at- 
tended by the public, it should be near a major entrance 
to the campus and should be asily reached from parking 
areas. 

Special attention will be required to provide effective 
lighting for the art department, acoustical control for 
the music department, desirable space relationships be- 
tween the drama department and the performance hall, 
and security for exhibits which are expected to occupy 
the hallways of the buildings and the lobby of the per- 
formance hall. 

Illustrative of the functional specifications for the 
spaces within a complex are the three following 
examples one for an academic center, one for a li- 
brary, and one for a men’s gymnasium : ^ 

Academic center: General classrooms (language 
arts division). Student stations; 350. Approximate 
net square feet : 6,500. 

Ten rooms, each approximately 650 square feet, 27 x 24 
feet, each to accommodate thirty-five students. The divi- 
sion requests that the iooms be as nearly square in shape as 
possible. Only one entrance is required. The rooms must 
be easily darkened for audiovisual and must provide an 
outlet for television. On the front wall there should be at 
least 16 feet of high quality chalkboard with a minimum 
of 6 feet of tackboard on a side wall. Three of the rooms 
must be equipped for foreign language instruction. These 
rooms should have chalkboard on three sides. Each room 
should have a lockable storage cabinet, 21/^ x 4 x 6 feet 
for tapes, records, and other equipment. Provision should 
be made for built-in speakers for the tape recorder. The 
division prefers high windows with tackboard under 
the windows. 

Library: (Instructional materials center.) Printed 
materials, reading area. Approximate net square 
feet: 4,000. 

Designed to seat a minimum of 200 students at one 
time, this area should be divided into sections by the 
book stacks so that traffic may flow into and around the 
books. This area, and the stack area to which it is related, 
should be without columns or pillars. At least one half 
of the seating stations should be of the carrel type. They 
should be so located and arranged that the student traffic 
will exit out one doorway to allow for control. 

Physical educational facilities: Men’s gymnasium. 
Approximate net square feet : 15,000. 

This large gymnasium serves as the college auditorium 
and as the largest indoor teaching station for the physical 
education program. It should measure 112 x 128 feet, 
for a total of 14,336 square feet. Immediately adjacent 
to the gymnasium thej’e must be a storeroom of 600 to 
700 square feet for storage of movable stage and stack- 



ing chairs. The main gymnasium floor must have a regu- 
lation central basketball court for intercollegiate games, 
but must also be arranged for class use of three basket- 
ball cross-courts, six badminton courts, or four volleyball 
courts. For intercollegiate games and for public events 
there must be folding bleachers for 1,300 persons, with 
foam rubber padded backs and seats. Special lighting and 
sound system for the stage area must be installed. 

Acoustical treatment of the room is critical and the 
ventilating system must not create a noise problem. En- 
closed connection to locker rooms is necessary. The gym- 
nasium floor will be select hard maple with high quality 
flnish. Provision for ultimate installation of a press and 
television booth should be made. Electric timer and score- 
board will be installed. Recessed drinking fountains 
should be provided. Floor plates will be placed in the floor 
for rigid mounting of standards for nets, and ceiling 
mounts for rope climbing will be required. The entire 
room should be windowless. 

Room Specifications 

Educational specifications are intended to provide 
the architect the information necessary to complete 
his planning through preliminary drawings. How- 
ever, prior to the preparation of working drawings, 
further detailing is needed by the architect. An ef- 
fective method of systematizing this detailing is 
through the preparation of what are usually called 
“room specifications.” They provide considerably 
more detail on each space and logically should be 
contained in one or more unpublished working 
volumes, with copies for the architect and for the 
district facility planning coordinator. 

These room specifications are prepared with the 
active participation of the faculty and staff who will 
use the facility and are reviewed by the college 
facility planning coordinator. Sometimes they may 
be accompanied by a rough layout prepared by the 
instructor or by the coordinator. Sometimes, as in 
the case of science laboratory cabinetry or a per- 
formance hall stage, they may be supported by 
detailed scale drawings furnished by a specialized 
professional consultant working jointly with the 
faculty and architect. 

In effect, room specifications are an extension of 
educational specifications to the final detail level, and 
some planners prefer to include them under the 
general category of educational specifications. How- 
ever, identifying them as a separate planning stage 
has certain advantages, particularly in the most 
effective utilization of personnel. If the general func- 
tional requirements being developed by the district 
planning team are prepared without the delays 
caused by detailing, the architect may move ahead 
more rapidly with his first planning stages. At the 
same time, the departmental (or divisional) plan- 
ning teams composed of faculty and staff who will 
be using the facilities can focus on the planning of 
detail where their experience will be most useful. 



Many of the detail items on which the faculty 
and staff may want to advise the architect can be 
listed on a check list like this one developed for a 
well-planned college: 

Doors 
Windows 
Flooring 
Acoustics 
Hot water 
Cold water 
Natural gas 
Compressed air 
Heating 
Ventilating 
Clocks 

Electrical outlets 
TV outlets 
TV control boxes 
Telephone outlets 
Public address system 
Sinks 
Drains 
Drainboards 
Traps 
Hoods 

For most rooms, many of the items on this check 
list will not apply. For others it is important that the 
architect be advised of the user’s special require- 
ments by the addition of a special requirements 
schedule. 

Preparing such a check list for each separate room 
or facility, with a special requirements schedule at- 
tached where applicable, systematizes the communi- 
cation from the user to the planning coordinator and 
then to the architect. However, this document and 
the ether two which preceded it are no guarantee 
that a brilliant solution will result. But they are the 
best guarantee the district has against, a bad — or an 
unnecessarily expensive — solution. 

Education planning costs— it costs time, money, 
energy, and talent. Unfortunately, so does non- 
planning, and too many districts seem willing to 
pay this latter price. As Samuel Sava of the Ketter- 
ing Foundation pointed out at the National Confer- 
ence on the Experimental Junior College at the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, 70 per cent of 
the junior colleges created in 1966 were “just copies, 
sad copies” of existing four-year institutions. In the 
planning, the educational partners had neither ex- 
amined their community needs in depth nor analyzed 
modern educational methods, systems, and facilities 
to See how best their colleges should function as 
unique community institutions. 

What price penny-wisdom! 



1 Educational Specifications, South Campus (subse- 
quently named Caiiada College), San Mateo Junior Col- 
lege District, San Mateo, California, January 1965. 

^ Ibid. 



Drinking fountains 

Drapes 

Shades 

Blinds 

Coat racks 

Mailboxes 

Toilets 

Showers 

Light switches 

Other utilities 

Lockers 

Cabinets 

Counters 

Built-in drawers 

Built-in storage 

Other storage 

Chalkboards 

Tackboard 

Map rails 

Other teaching aids 
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There are Many Factors To Consider 
—And the Stakes Are Great 




By Bill J. Priest and Enslie 0. Oglesby, Jr. 



DESIGN : To Plan. Make preliminary sketches 
of the arrangement of parts, details, form, color, 
etc., especially so as to produce a complete, artistic 
unit. Artistic invention. 

The definition is rather simple, but, applied to 
the creation of a new college the implications are 
tremendously significant. The team responsible for 
the design holds the keys to what the college will 
look like, v/hether it will function effectively, and 
whether it will provide the stimulation and inspira- 
tion to its users that outstanding architecture should 
provide. 

Previous articles in the Journal have emphasized 
the need for an able and cooperative educational 
team as the first part of the total planning group 
which is to produce a new college. We wish to 
establish the importance of continuing the de- 
velopment Ijy assembling a dedicated and. talented 
group of professionals for the second part — the 
design team. The composition of that team will be 
identified along with proposed approaches to its 
selection. 

Just what are the components of a design team 
regarding the creation of a new junior college? 
What functions does each member of the team per- 
form? How do they relate, and who coordinates 
the several elements? 

The focal point of the team, of course, is the 
architect. The selection of an architect is probably 
the most important, and if done properly, the most 
difficult task faced by a board of trustees and chief 
administrative officer. 

It is desirable that the architect become the co- 
ordinating agent for all other facets of the design 
team; hence, he should be selected very early in 
the planning process, in time for him to be in- 
volved in the selection of the other supporting 
services which round out a well-balanced team. 
These might normally include regional or com- 
munity planners, engineers, landscape architects, 
interior designers, and special consultants in such 
areas as acoustics, graphics, food service, and 
theater design. 

A simple approach to architect selection might 
be to visit a number of completed construction 
projects, both in and out of the higher education 
field, then to select the firm which designed the 
best facility. 

In all probability, however, this would not be the 
best approach. A finished building is the product 
of a joint owner-designer planning team working 
under unique circumstances in a specific location. 
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The exact circumstances obviously cannot be 
f duplicated. 

r There are many considerations which will prob- 
^ ably influence your architect selection. 

Hopefully, a selection system will be evolved 
' which permits evaluation of available architects 
according to criteria you have established for your 
specific job. 

> These criteria should include such basic factors 
V as capability of the firm to handle a job of the 
■ complexity and size you propose, within timetable 
" and budget limitations; design and master plan- 
ning ability; integrity; reliability; stability; and 
continuity, etc. 

; How to measure these things is the crucial ques- 
tion. First, it may be appropriate to make a few 
comments on assembling a panel of prospects from 
which to choose. 

Whenever a new college is in the offing, the at- 
tendant publicity is cer^in to bring contacts and 
inquiries from many architects interested in the 
- project. It is suggested that a list be compiled for 
preliminary screening, including these, plus any 
others submitted l^y board members or administra- 
tion, and those recommended by other knowledge- 
r: able persons in and out of the community — critics, 

4 other architects, qualified laymen, etc. 

' It is further suggested that requests for meet- 
1 ’ ings with architects be declined until formal selec- 
tion procedures are established and under way. 

A major junior college project will probably 
f attract the interest of more architects than can be 
evaluated in depth due to the time required. All 
i, architects on the list might be invited to complete 
^ a brief questionnaire and submit their firm’s 
^ brochure or other pertinent written material, 

f These can form the basis for a superficial evalua- 

^ tion of training and experience and representative 
■}, work of the firm and its principals. 

■' The extent to which the board of trustees desires 
to become involved in the early screening stages 
% depends entirely on the available time and prefer- 
I ence of the members. 

f If the list is large and the trustees’ time limited, 
it may be appropriate for the administrative staff to 
; conduct a second round of screening. 

Architects who appear to be “in the running” 
after the initial screening might then be invited to a 
L personal interview session with the chief adminis- 
trative officer and one or two planning staff 
members. 

This session of one hour or less should give the 
^ architects a preliminary orientation to the pro- 
posed project and provide answers to their ques- 
? tions concerning the job. The majority of the time, 
however, should be devoted to bringing out infor- 
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mation the client needs for his evaluation. This 
might be further elaboration on material provided 
with the initial questionnaire concerning experi- 
ence of the firm in work of the type you propose. 
The interview is especially helpful in revealing the 
architect’s attitudes and approach to your job, and 
the probable compatability of the two parties to the 
pending “marriage.” Good preparation, attitude, 
talent, and ability are obviously very important. 

It is important to remember that some architects 
may be better “salesmen” than they are designers, 
and the correlation between an impressive articu- 
late presentation and the ability to design an 
attractive, functional college is not necessarily 
positive. 

The ability to communicate — both as the giver 
and the receiver— is important, however, and the 
interview may provide some measure of this 
ability. 

The staff interview should provide the screening 
committee sufficient information to narrow the 
competing firms down to whatever number the 
board of trustees desires to interview. This group 
should then be given a “fine-tooth comb” treatment 
before a final selection is made. This means a visit 

to and thorough critique of completed projects. It 

means a careful check of references such as pre- 
vious clients, contractors, and possibly other archi- 
tects. The “previous clients” might well include 
such persons as the head custodian and main- 
tenance supervisor, as well as teaching and admin- 
istrative personnel, in the case of other schools. 
Visits to the architect’s offices for a personal look at 
the firm’s staffs and production capabilities might be 
scheduled as part of the final evaluation.. 

Sample Evaluation Worksheet 

One approach to the task of architect evaluation 
is the use of a worksheet to guide the assembling 
of data at all stages of the evaluation process. 

Following is a possible list of topical headings 
and questions from such a worksheet : 

architect EVALUATION 

Part I: Professional biography and related data. • 

Name of firm: 

1. Principal partners. (Names, summary of training, 
length and location of experience, etc.) 

2. Outline of personnel responsible for project (in- 
cluding resumes of persons not included in number 
one above). 

3. Proposed supporting services (engineers and other 
technical consultants and advisers). 

4. Record of experience in design and supervision of 
construction (examples of jobs completed, both in and 
out of junior college field; year constructed, size of 

contract, etc.). ■ 

5. Date of organization of firm in its present form 
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(principals and associates), and of any predecessor 
firms. 

Part II: Summary of findings of interviews, reference 
checks (former clients, contractors, etc.), and visita- 
tions to completed projects. 

1. Evidence of capacity to do job of this magnitude 
against timetable. (Successful completion of similar 
size jobs; size and experience of staff — ^permanent or 
augmented. Firm’s workload, including present and fu- 
ture commitments.) 

2. Record of firm in solving architectural problems 
within budget allocated. Record regarding change 
orders needed to correct oversights of architect. 

3. Integrity and reliability. (Attitude toward pro- 
fessional responsibility; history of performance re- 
garding ethical, stable conduct in fulfilling commit- 
ments to client; promptness.) 

4. Architect’s intentions concerning supporting ser- 
vices and probable quality of such services — engineers 
and other technical consultants and advisers. 

5. Record of cooperative workmanship with client. 
(Capacity to work harmoniously and efficiently with 
designated representatives of client.) 

' 6. Evidence of firm’s (individual or collective) in- 
terest and involvement in community and sensitivity to 
community factors which affect and are affected by 
project. 

7. Imagination and creativity. (Design awards? 
From whom?) 

8. Contract administration — effectiveness as agent of 
client. (Objectivity and fairness in interpreting con- 
tract. Thoroughness in handling communications be- 
twe3n owner-architect-contractor ; business details, ef- 
fectiveness of inspections and supervision, standards of 
workmanship required, follow-up of project to obtain 
correction of problem.) 

9. Effectiveness in translating client’s requirements, 
both philosophical and specific, into architectural terms. 
Reflection of program in basic relationships, circulation 
and integration of site and all architectural elements. 

10. Quality of design development. (Effective use 
and coordination of consultants. Selection of appro- 
priate materials and their use in achieving both 
aesthetics and function. Balanced integration of all ele- 
ments of design, including landscaping, structure, 
utility systems, interior design, graphics.) 

Alternatives to Consider 

This brings us to a few other considerations 
which may be involved in analyzing and evaluating 
the data gathered and making the final decision. 
Some of the alternatives which the board must 
ultimately face according to its own philosophy or 
feelings include: should the architectural firm be 
local or nonlocal? New or old? Large, medium, or 
small? Experienced or nonexperienced in the 
junior college field? 

The board must decide whether it wants to 
“gamble” on a relatively young and inexperienced 
firm which appears to have tremendous talent and 
potential; or play it safe with an old, experienced 
firm which has much work on the landscape as evi- 
dence of its age and ability. 



There is a simultaneous need for innovation and 
stability. Certainly the firm must have sufficient 
size and professional know-how to produce a multi- 
million dollar job. But bigness is not necessarily 
goodness. You will want to be satisfied that your 
job will not be only one of many in a huge produc- 
tion mill, relegated to junior members of the firm 
rather than receiving the personal attention of the 
top-level associates. 

Should you insist on an architect with junior 
college experience? You may have to go out of 
town to get this, with the resulting affront to the 
local professionals in the field who are likely to be 
more sensitive and responsive to the character and 
mores of the community, in both physical and in- 
tangible terms, than nonlocal firms. 

Several outstanding junior college plants in the 
country were designed by architects doing their 
first junior college job. However, most architects 
will admit that their second and subsequent jobs 
of a given type would probably be better. • 

These are questions that cannot be answered by 
some magic formula, as there is no right answer. 
The solutions must be reached through painstaking 
evaluation of the alternatives and much delibera- 
tion and soul searching. 

One approach to the question of local vs. out-of- 
town and experienced vs. nonexperienced in the 
junior college field is to arrange a “joint venture.” 
Under this plan, a local architect would affiliate 
with a nonlocal firm with depth and experience in 
planning junior colleges. The mechanics of the 
arrangement can vary — ranging all the way from 
a full partnership to merely using the outside firm 
as a design consultant to the local firm. Regard- 
less of the approach used, it is important that the 
roles and responsibilities of the respective parties 
be clearly delineated and understood by all con- 
cerned. 

Setting the Fee 

The fee structure should be clarified early in the 
negotiations, and it may be higher if more than one 
firm is involved. 

Although it is important to establish a mutual 
understanding of the fee structure and what it in- 
cludes, colleges are cautioned to avoid having 
architects “bid” for the job. In the final analysis 
the determination of an architect should be based 
on considerations other than financial. 

An adequate fee should be paid. (There is small 
difference in the total cost of a project between the 
minimum and maximum fee.) However, it is well 
to seek assurance that the architect knows how to 
earn his fee. Those accustomed to doing “cut rate” 
work have a modus operandi not easily altered. 



The next element of a design team normally 
needed after selection of the architect is the re- 
gional or community planner to assist with evalua- 
tion and selection of sites and related activities. 

With this service represented on the design 
tearti, the college can concern itself with such long- 
range planning factors as regional and community 
relationships, traffic and transportation patterns, 
utilities, land use and zoning, climate, topography, 
drainage, circulation and parking, and other physi- 
cal and economic factors. 

A good architect will be familiar v/ith sources of 
community planning assistance and advise his 
client on an appropriate arrangement for this ser- 
vice. The service may be provided by a consulting 
firm or individual, or by a public agency such as a 
city or county planning department. 

Engineering Services 

Engineering services are perhaps the most basic 
of the supporting services needed by the architect 
and these are normally provided by him as part of 
his fee. These will always include electrical, me- 
chanical and structural engineers, and frequently 
civil engineers. 

Two schools of thought exist in the architectural 
fraternity on the alignment for engineering ser- 
vices. Some of the larger architectural firms main- 
tain a staff of engineers within their firms, de- 
scribed as the “in-house” system. They deem this 
to be advantageous because it permits better co- 
ordination and control. 

The prevailing practice, however, is for archi- 
tects to align with independent consulting firms 
for engineering services, and many excellent firms 
are available for this purpose. The theory ad- 
vanced in support of this arrangement is that the 
best engineers are in business for themselves and 
therefore the best services are available through 

this approach. . i.- 

A inutuEl r6sp6ct and clos6 working rGlationsnip 
between the architect and engineers is essential. 




Therefore, while reserving the right to approve 
the;:', tne client’s role in their selection should not 
be one of dictating who the technical team should 
be. Everyone concerned should resist political or 
other pressures to prescribe a given firm of engi- 
neers, as such pressure may be the best evidence 
of unfitness. 

Landscape and Interior Design 

The next two facets of the design team— land- 
scape architecture and interior decoration should 
likewise be coordinated by and responsible to the 
architect, with their selection approved by the 
client. Some architectural firms maintain staff spe- 
cialists in these areas. The prevailing practice 
again, however, is t^he use of consultants. 

The landscape architect specializes in land use, 
climate, vegetation, topography, and drainage. His 
role goes beyond simply designating locations and 
varietie*^ of trees, shrubs, flowers and lawns. He 
is an important member of the team in planning 
the total physical and emotional environment of 
the campus. This service may overlap that of the 
community or regional planner, and sometimes 
offer a combination of these closely related 
services. 

The interior designer is often an architect by 
training with specialization in the field of interior 
design. He is a valuable consultant in coordinating 
the interiors of the total campus, and in advising 
on selection of furniture appropriate for the 
campus plan. 

Special Consultants 

The last facet of the design team consists of 
special consultants of the type and variety deemed 
necessary by the client and architect. 

These are in areas such as acoustics, graphics, 
food service kitchens, theater design, and so on, 
in which a high degree of specialization may be 
needed to achieve the best design from both a 
functional and aesthetic point of view. 

Unless a college or its architectural firm feels it 
has resources with considerable depth in these 
areas, it may be desirable to arrange for such con- 
sulting services to assist the architect. Again, these 
should be selected jointly by owner and architect 
and made responsible to and coordinated by the 
architect. 

Msster Planning 

Master planning ability was one of the points 
listed on the sample evaluation worksheet repro- 
duced earlier. This facet of the planning task is 
one of the most important and merits special em- 
phasis in assembling a design team. Some of the 
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greatest sins are committed in the area of inade- 
quate master planning, with the result that excel- 
lent design of the original phase is often wrecked 
by subsequent phases. 

Few, if any, college boards and administrators 
can truthfully say unequivocally that their college 
will never be expanded beyond its initial size. 
Therefore, very careful master planning should be 
done at the outset to assure that the college will 
appear and function effectively as a complete col- 
lege at each stage of its development and not as a 
fraction of a college, or as a college with after- 
thoughts. 

Few architectural firms have had successful ex- 
perience in master planning junior colleges for 
orderly and logical expansion through several 
phases of development. Even though it is inexperi- 
enced in this area, a competent firm may be able 
to produce a good master plan if the client’s re- 
quirements are spelled out and emphasized.. It may 
also be possible for a local, architect to retain the 
services of a nonlocal firm with successful experi- 
ences in master planning to serve as a master plan- 
ning consultant. 

The subjects of site planning, landscape design, 
and master planning are closely related and merit 
considerable emphasis and close coordination in 
assembling and using the design team. 

More on Fees 

How are the architects and consultants paid? 
Arrangements vary from firm to firm and from 
locale to locale. 

The most common procedure for payment of 
architects is a fee based on a percentage of the 
total construction cost. Local chapters of the 
American Institute of Architects normally have 
established recommended fee structures for dif- 
ferent types of work in their areas. 

Another approach is a cost of time and materials 
fee which may be based on a formula such as: two 
and one-half times the cost of drafting time pro- 
vided by the architectural firm. 

Still another approach is a fixed fee negotiated 
by the architect and client for a given job. 

When the percentage fee pattern is used, this 
normally includes the cost of engineering services. 
Other consultant services may be included in the 
architect’s fee under the contract negotiated with 
the client. More commonly, however, they are not 
included in the basic fee, and the client reimburses 
the architect for any fees paid to the other con- 
sultants. The fees are usually on an hourly basis, 
but may be a percentage of the contract expendi- 
tures in some areas, such as landscape architecture. 

One variable in the fee structure results from 



the extent of long-range master planning the archi- 
tect is required to do. A. comprehensive master 
plan providing for extensive future campus ex- 
pansion in a logical and coherent manner will 
normally merit a separate “cost plus’’ or negotiated 
flat fee over and above the architect’s basic fee for 
planning initial construction. 

As this brief overview indicates, there are many 
alternative approaches to the method of payment 
for services of the design team. It is important 
that an understanding be reached between archi- 
tect and client at the time their contract is nego- 
tiated on what supporting services will be needed 
and how they are to be paid. 

Working Relationships 

A few final words of caution are appropriate in 
establishing working relationships between the 
client’s educational team and the architect’s design 
team. The need for cohesiveness on the part of the 
design team has been established. This results 
from all elements of the team being made respon- 
sible to and coordinated by the architect. It per- 
mits the client to deal with only one principal in 
the design team and hold him responsible for the 
performance of all elements of the team. 

It is also necessary that members of the educa- 
tional team and the design team recognize and re- 
spect each other’s respective areas of competency 
and authority. The designers must stay out of the 
realm of educational decision making. Likewise, the 
educators must respect the professional ability of 
the technical personnel and leave them free to do 
their jobs. An architect’s pet theory on what’s 
wrong with education, and educator’s ideas on the 
latest in design are both likely to be out-of-date 
or inappropriate to the project. 

Concerning architect-client working relations, a 
good professional should always give his employer 
the best of his thoughts, but be able to accept di- 
rections and abide by decisions that are not his 
to make. 

In summary, the task of assembling a design 
team should not be taken lightly. It involves some 
of the most important decisions the governing 
board will ever make as the stakes are great. There 
are many alternative approaches to the task, but 
whatever approach is taken should assure the col- 
lege a comprehensive evaluation of the , available 
■ architects, engineers, and special consultants. The 
efforts should produce a competent, talented design 
team ready to face the challenges before it with an 
attitude of confidence, anticipation, and excitement, 
balanced with a feeling of humility and eagerness 
to learn. With such a combination of skill and 
attitude the chances of success are great. 
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A Primer on Planning New^ Facilities 




By Louis E. Finlay and Robert E. Lahti 

A new board, a new president, a new project. 
Sound familiar? Yes, another community has just 
voted a new community college to serve its citizens. 
Enthusiasm is high and the key decision makers are 
in the starting gates — where should the board and 
president begin? Perhaps the most logical question 
to ask is, what other members should be included 
on the planning team and in what sequence? 

In most ef*ses site selection has been considered 
prior to the successful referendum. If the commu- 
nity was wise, it left this important final decision 
to its board. The total team in site selection should 
include the board of trustees and its administrators, 
and the architectural firm which will design its 
facilities. In order to gain insight into the inter- 



action involved during site evaluation and selection, 
let’s imagine a hypothetical conversation between 
the administrator, representing the college, and the 
campus planner, representing the design firm. 

Adryfinistrator: As the administrator representing 
our college board and my associates on the staff in 
this study. I fully recognize the long-term implica- 
tions involved in selecting a proper college site. And 
too, I think it is important that the architectural 
firm be brought into the picture early enough so that 
the college can benefit from its knowledge and ex- 
perience in site selection. This certainly gives the 
selection process an important added dimension. 

Planner: We are always happy to be involved at 
this stage since our ability to design a satisfactory 
junior college campus is related very strongly to 
the site. Too many junior college boards make the 
mistake of selecting the site, then retaining the 
architects. 

Administrator: It might be good if we started by 
establishing the basic criteria usually used in judg- 
ing potential sites. Certainly these would include: 

1. Cost 

2. Location within community 

3. Size or area 

4. Availability of public utilities 

5. Access to major streets. 

Planner: Yes, these are all very important. The 
architect also worries about such things as topog- 
raphy and soil conditions, adjacent land use and the 
factor we label “emotional environment.” 

Administrator: Certainly the consideration of cost 
is an important one, one to which the taxpayers are 
particularly sensitive. However, a superior site, 
although higher priced .initially, may end up being 
a very good long-term investment. We had hoped 
■ a site might be given to us; but, so far, we have 
not been offered one. The present possibilities 
range in price from $4,000 to $12,000 per acre. At 
this point, we need your evaluation of any unusual 
development costs for each site that would need to 
be added to the basic cost of acquisiton. What ele- 
ments have you found to be significant when analyz- 
ing costs? 

Planner: There are several factors that must be 
considered, simply to be able to compare total costs. 
Other than acquisition costs, there are extra or un- 
usual costs for such items as : 

1. Clearing any existing structures 

2. Utility extensions or provisions 

3. Road extensions necessary to serve the site 

4. Specific traffic control devices or development 
on public highways or streets ■ 

5. Special foundations if soil problems exist 

6. Site drainage. 



And even beyond that is the necessary considera- 
tion of value received for the expenditure involved. 
Value is a tough judgment, but it is perhaps the most 
important aspect of cost analysis. 

Administrator: Tied very closely with cost is the 
size of the site. Very often the proper size is under- 
estimated. New junior college boards generally use 
the reference point of a large high school campus 
or a residential college campus. Neither dimension 
fits the community college need. Am I right in 
assuming this difference makes the community col- 
lege somewhat unique because site area require- 
ments depend somewhat upon the environmental 
character of its location? 

Planner: Yes, and I would put emphasis on en- 
vironment at this point. I would even try to typecast 
the various available sites into two categories— 
urban and suburban. 

Administrator: I am generally aware of some of 
the main differences between urban and suburban 
campuses, but what are the differences from an 
architectural viewpoint? 

Planner: The urban site will demand a more com- 
pact campus because the area is usually very limited. 
Many times this means high-rise buildings instead 
of the typical two, three, or four-story buildings on 
a suburban campus. Recreational and physical edu- 
cation space will be severely limited. A medium to 
fairly large community college may even require 
auto parking garages. 

The suburban site generally offers ample land for 
a larger campus area with surface parking lots. The 
setting can vary greatly from a utilitarian site, with- 
out park-like potential, to the very inspiring site, 
with a dramatic setting, a spectacular view or some 
other opportunity to create a unique setting for the 
campus. 

Administrator: Our board has set a policy of a 
5,000 F.T.E. (full time equivalent) maximum stu- 
dent enrollment on our first campus. Additional 
campuses are to be developed in the district as the 
student enrollment exceeds accommodations pro- 
vided by the first campus. With this policy, can we 
establish a rule of thumb for areas required by 
urban and suburban sites? 

Planner: Yes, we can establish a reasonable range 
of area by type of space needed (academic, physical 
education, parking, and open space). The educa- 
tional program prepared by your staff with con- 
sultants has given us a good basis for calculating, 
our academic land area needs. The other space needs 
can be calculated using reasonable planning criteria. 
A fair example for a 5,000 F.T.E. campus would be 
as follows: 



AREA REQUIRED FOR 5,000 F.T.E. CAMPUS 



Academic 

P. E. fields and courts 
Parking and drives — 
Open space — 

Total - 



Urban Suburban 

(Acres) (Acres) 

8-10* 30 - 37** 

5-14 15-30 

13 - 20 25 - 35 

5- 6 20- 48 



* Assuming a floor area ratio (total land area divided 
by gross floor area) of 1.5, with a 100-130 square feet 
of floor area per F.T.E. enrollment. 

** Same as above except for a floor area ratio of 0.4. 



Administrator: Location within the district is a 
prime concern of the board. The citizens of the 
community are vitally interested in it also, but it 
has been my experience that they too often base a 
choice of site location on limited population concen- 
tration projections. Many districts are growing 
rapidly, and the distribution of student residences 
will be quite different within another decade. 

Planner: This is true, and those future citizens in 
the new and growing areas are not here today to 
represent their interest with regard to location. At 
least a fifteen-year projection of population patterns 
should be made. Usually the local municipal or re- 
gional planning commission can provide this type 
of information to the college. The closer to the 
centroid of this projected population pattern, the 
more desirable a location becomes. ‘ 

Administrator: The next important criterion we 
come to is access. This could mean many things. To 
me, access is not so much a consideration of dis- 
tance and time of travel to the site as it is e£je 
of vehicular circulation at the site. What should be 
considered in order to make access to and from the 
campus an easy transition from the major streets 
serving the campus? 

Planner: Several factors contribute to a site’s 
possessing adequate potential to allow proper pat- 
terns of ingress and egress. The shape, of the site, 
number and character of adjacent major streets and 
highways, traffic volume and traffic control near the 
campus — all of these are influential. 

A site at the juncture of two major streets with 
the ability of access on both is ideal. Points of access 
usually need to be approximately one-quarter to one- 
half mile back from the intersection. A site which 
approaches the shape of a square usually provides 
more flexibility in planning access roads. Also, suf- 
ficient area to provide the internal circulation be- 
tween parking areas on campus (sometimes a loop 
road) is desirable. 

Administrator: How many cars do we need to 
plan for on our 5,000 F.T.E. campus? 
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Planner: The parking needs of a community col- 
, lege are somewhat parallel to those of a regional 
shopping center. Parking spaces required at any 
: one point in time on our campus should range from 
60 per cent to ’75 per cent of our 5,000 K.T.E. stu- 
dent enrollment, space for S,000 to 3,750 vehicles. 
Placing a traffic generator of this magnitude in an 
area which is already congested should be very care- 
fully considered. 

Administrator: Availability of utilities is a most 
important criterion to consider. It seems to me 
there are two important aspects to this problem: 

1. Availability 2. Cost of extensions. 

In addition, there must be many more complex 
details to consider when dealing with utilities. This 
is where the professional planner can help. 

Planner: That is true. For example the term 
'"availability” is not synonymous with “adequacy.” 
The existing water distribution system or sewer 
mains can be too limited for long-range campus 
needs. Calculation of expected sewage flow, water 
demand and storm drainage flow is required if 
potential problems are to be anticipated. The ex- 
pected average daily water demand on your campus, 

25.000 gallons per day per 1,000 F.T.E., would be 

125.000 gallons daily. At 80 per cent of water de- 
mand, our average daily sewage flow would be 

100.000 gallons. This is not a very heavy demand, 
but it must be adequately accommodated. 

Administrator: In our district topography and 
soil conditions are very important. Our deposits of 
peat and silt vary greatly in area and depth through- 
out the district. I presume we need a subsurface 
soil survey to properly judge any potential site. I 
assume an investigation of subsoil conditions would 
be a must before our board accepted a gift of 
land, should we be so fortunate. 

Planner: That is correct. The configuration of 
areas with problems in subsoil conditions can exert 
a drastic influence on the design and layout of build- 
ings, drives and parking areas. These areas must 
be closely delineated to determine whether this in- 
fluence is detrimental to the extent of adversely 
affecting good campus development. Cost also is 
involved here if unusual foundation' design is re- 



quired. Analysis can be made even without a total 
planning study on a particular site. 

Topography or change in elevations across the 
site is also important in the establishment of good 
drainage. However, slopes of over 10 per cent on 
the site, if predominant, can mean a good bit of 
land reforming will be required to gain access for 
/ drives and walkways. Flat sites will require extra 
costs to provide fill and natural drainage, or else 
an extensive amount of underground storm drains 
will be required. 






Administrator: Most boards and communities 
have as their ultimate goal an esthetically pleasing 
campus which will develop nostalgic feelings within 
its graduates, and one which is the envy of the com- 
munity college movement. Yet, I have noted that 
architects and planners have been given a compli- 
cated problem when esthetic considerations of the 
site are left out. I presume this is part of consider- 
ing emotional environment. 

Planner: Yes, it is. Also involved in considering 
a site from an emotional environment standpoint is 
the potential inherent in the site to create a strong 
architectural statement. If a strong physical fea- 
ture, such as a prominent hill giving outstanding 
views to and from. the site; a river, lake, waterfall 
01 some natural water feature ; or a beautiful grove 
of trees and plant materials is available, it gives the 
designers a strong influence upon which to add a 
complimentary architecture. When dealing with a 
site devoid of this potential, all the character and 
strength must be derived from the man-made ele- 
ments, i.e., newly planted trees, and possible earth 
sculpting. This approach to development will tend 
to make the most of a site lacking an environment of 
beauty which stirs the emotion^ and senses of people. 

Administrator: By adjacent land use, I assume 
we mean the character of surrounding development, 
zoning, etc. I know this to be important from the 
standpoint of the college: We want good neighbors 
and hope to be a good neighbor. Looking at the pos- 
sibilities of future change in the encompassing area 
is a must. Is there any way to project what the 
future of a particular site maybe so far as neighbors 
are concerned? 

Planner: The ability to be a good neighbor de- 
pends on how well the surrounding area can accom- 
modate a major impact such as a community college 
of this size. Can the college be integrated into the 
long-range development plan of the community? 
This is a very important question for the college 
to answer. Unless the community planners work 
with the college and control what goes in “across 
the street,” a college may soon find itself with noth- 
ing but a strip development of gas stations, sand- 
wich shops, and record stores for neighbors. Ideally 
the college would be near such community facilities 
as a civic center, a hospital, or a large park. 

In most cases, such a relationship would be an 
asset to the cr-llege and community. As a general 
rule, it is almost impossible to locate an available 
site adjacent to one of these types of developments. 

Hazards and nuisance are inherent in various 
commercial and industrial developments. Although 
adjoining commercial or industrial neighbors can be 
very compatible with the junior college, a careful 
look at them is important. Obviously, locating close 
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to a factory where noise and air pollution is a prob- 
lem should be avoided. 

Administrator: We have now discussed each of 
these criteria individually. But it is not proper 
evaluation of a site, comparable to the Gestalt psy- 
chology, in that the configuration of the physical 
phenomena are so integrated as to constitute a func- 
tional unit with the properties not derivable from 
its parts. 

Planner: If this means that a site in the final 
analysis has to be judged as one unit or as a totality; 
yes, this is true. A good procedure after evaluating 
and judging all sites by the criteria just enumerated 
is to judge the two or three strongest sites as a whole 
against each other. 

Administrator: The question then arises as to the 
best way to use our eight criteria to select the two 
or three strongest sites that are available. I have 
seen a rating scale or arithmetic procedure used 
before. Do you think this is really helpful? 

Planner: As an aid to organizing our system of 
analysis, I believe the rating scale has definite merit. 
To keep such a system relatively simple, however, 
I would suggest that no attempt be made to weigh 
one criterion above another, but that we judge each 
individually against a scale of, say, one to ten. In 
such a rating procedure, the scale could be thought 
of in the following ranges : 



Scores 


Seale 


0- 


very poor, almost unacceptable 


3- 4 ... 


...below average 


5.^.. 


..average 


6- 8 . .. 


.. above average- very good 


9 -10..... 


...excellent 



e>iZE 




TOTAL ecOQE. 
4 ^ 



A perfect score for a site would be 80 on the 
rating scale. A site judged as average on all criteria 
would score 40. Most sites receiving serious consid- 
eration would probably have scores in the 50-70 
range. Two circular examples of one way to graphi- 
cally express this rating method are indicated below ; 

Administrator: After such a process of scoring, 

I presume we could then select the strongest two or 
three sites and judge them against each other. 

Planner: Yes, it becomes a matter of looking at 
the pattern of scores. The selection might be so 
clear-cut that individual criterion would not need 
to be considered. Yet, it could be almost a dead heat 
between two sites, and then cost, area or some spe- 
cial asset or liability would help the board or selec- 
tion committee arrive at a consensus and choose 
between the two. 

Administrator: If my notes are correct, in out- 
line form, we can plan to act as follows : 

1. Establish the site selection team— usually the 
board with a committee chosen to analyze all avail- 
able sites considered worthy of investigation and 
report on their findings to the team. 

2. Develop a report to include these points : 

a. Possible sites 

b. Criteria established and defined 

c. Classification of sites (urban or suburban) 

d. Analysis of each site using eight criteria 

e. Rating, or scoring, using a scale of one to ten 
for each criterion 

f. Selection of the strongest contenders and a 
comparison between them, considering each site as 
a whole. 

Planner: That ought to do it. By the way, make 
sure owr site has some nice big trees, a gentle roll 
with a knoll or two, a small fish pond, and. . . . Well, 
there is no harm in dreaming. 



B 




TOTAL SCORE 
46 
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Programing requires the joint effort of two 
kinds of teams. Each team must designate a 
person ivith complete authority to make decisions. 

h 

i ARCHITECTURAL 
PROGRAMING 

tv 

X, Important Steps Before Design Can Begin 



[ By William M, Pena and Leroy V. Good 

I Architectural programing may well be the most 
$ important phase in the design of a junior college. 

: But important as It is, there is much confusion in 

iv the meaning of the term and in the responsibilities 
i involved in the programing process, 
k What do we mean when we say “architectural pro- 
I ■ graming?” At the outset we mean the analysis and 
determination of the needs, concepts, and conditions 
of a project which should influence its design. 

And yet programing is really more than a defini- 
tion of the requirements — surely more than a de- 
tailed list of spaces. Programing is problem seeking : 
design is problem solving. Programing is the diag- 
nostic process which precedes the prescription of a 
solution. 

The term “programing” is used to mean “archi- 
■ tectural programing” and should not be confused 



with such terms as “educational program” (which 
is the result of educational planning) and “com- 
puter programing” (which may be involved as an 
aid in the programing process) . 

If there seems to be confusion in terms, there 
is even more confusion in responsibilities in the pro- 
graming process. An architect may say, “It’s the 
educator’s responsibility to give me the educational 
program.” Another architect may want to leave the 
educator completely out of the process under the 
presumption that he knows more than his client 
about education. 

Incredible as it may seem, there is the educator 
who may tell his architect, “I want to see sketches 
for a college for 5,000 students”— avoiding the edu- 
cational planning portion of the process. While an- 
other may give his architect a voluminous set of 
educational specifications which includes all kinds of 
architectural details such as the heights of window 
sills and chalkboard rails. 

A Joint Effort 

It should be understood that programing requires 
the joint effort of two kinds of teams: an educa- 
tional team and an architectural team. It is im- 
portant however that each team designates a 
responsible person with complete authority to make 
decisions. Only in this way can communication be- 
tween teams be effective. 

The educational team is primarily responsible for 
the educational planning which usually culminates 
in a set of educational specifications. The architec- 
tural team is responsible for the site and space 
analyses. Together, the teams analyze the facts and 
identify the educational-architectural concepts for 
the building. Together they must balance the space 
budget with the cost budget. 

The approach of the programing process calls for 
cooperation between the planning teams. It requires 
analysis of data to determine needs and recognize 
superfluous wants, and it demands creativity in seek- 
ing the uniqueness of the project which can be 
expressed in the facility. 

High Degree of Communication 

Techniques which achieve a high degree of com- 
munication are a must in the programing process. 
Start by assuming that the typewritten page does 
not communicate as easily as a diagram. This is why 
architects look for “bubble” diagrams to explain 
relationships of elements in the educational specifi- 
cations; try as much as possible to diagram every 
pertinent fact, every coricept; rely on the written 
word only as a last resort and then reduce each 
thought to a succinct statement. Analysis cards, each 
presenting only one thought, one fact, or one con- 
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cept, can be used effectively to communicate between 
team members. This documentation is the responsi- 
bility of the architect — not only to demonstrate that 
he understands the information but also to provide 
feedback to the educator. 

After writing a thick set of educational specifi- 
cations some educators have been disappointed that 
the architect used only a small portion of it as the 
basis for the schematic design. They should under- 
stand that the designer through a schematic design 
intends to solve the big overall problems first and 
that through design development he intends to 
solve progressively more detailed problems. This is 
why the programing process itself should be or- 
ganized to provide the appropriate information at 
each design phase. 
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Educators should understand that the 
designer through a schematic design 
intends to solve the big overall ‘problems 
first and that through design development 
he intends to solve progressively more 
detailed problems. 




Together the teams 
analyze the facts and 
identify the educational 
architectural concepts 
for the building. 



The first phase of programing must discriminate 
between relevant facts and unimportant details, 
between the overall basic concepts and the small 
features. The second phase of programing then 
must provide the detailed information for the de- 
velopment and refinement of the design. The flow 
' of information continues, but the significant state- 
ments that emerged in the first phase always re- 
main distinct from the second phase details. 

Steps to Define the Problem 

Because the programing process may appear to be 
haphazard, many regard it as a mysteriously crea- 
tive process. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. It requires more perspiration than inspira- 
tion.- Programing is a step-by-step analytical pro- 
cedure. The sequence of steps may differ in this 
scientific procedure, but the steps themselves form 
an orderly framework for the documentation of in- 
formation coming from many sources and direc- 
tions. The following steps lead to the statement of 
the problem: 

1. Establish aims 

2. Collect, organize, and analyze facts 

3. Uncover and develop concepts 

4. Determine needs 

5. State the problem. 
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Let us examine each of the five steps. 

1. Establish aims: Each junior college has par- 
ticular objectives or goals, and policies for achieving 
those goals. The team must identify and document 
goals because they may provide inspiration for the 
designer. Goals may be stated in terms of the educa- 
tional program, the site, the budget, and the time 
element. Usually goals will be discussed at the 
beginning of programing when the team has the 
total project in mind, but unless these goals are cap- 
tured at the moment and documented, .they may be 
lost in the avalanche of details which follows. Brief 
and concise statements are most useful. 

2. Collect, organize, and analyze facts: Facts by 
themselves tell us little. Facts must be organized and 
analyzed with the project conditions in mind before 
they reveal their meaning. It is difficult to separate 
facts from ideas because ideas emerge from analysis 
of facts within the context of a problem. 

a. Educational program:. The educational speci- 
fications provide facts regarding the numbers of 
students, faculty, and staff; how the number and 
kinds of spaces are to be determined ; what activities 
determine the size of spaces ; and how stated require- 
ments affect the computations. It has been, said that 
architects need not be concerned with the determina- 
tion of space requirements. In practice, the architect 
often finds himself working in a team in which he 
has to know how to determine space requirements. 
Architects are beginning to use the Computer tO good 
advantage in this respect. Inevitably the architect 
will be involved in the separation of wants from 
needs (fourth step) and he must be able to know 
that the needs were computed on a logical basis. 

b. Site : Analysis of the physical, legal, and spirit- 
ual aspects of the site needs to be made during the 
programing process because the site is one of the 
great form-givers in design. Topography, soil con- 
ditions, and views are key variables. Off-site and on- 
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(jite traffic circulation, utilities, and details of local 
climatic conditions are additional factors. Prevail- 
ing winds, sun angles, temperature, precipitation 
iiand snow, all bear on the schematic design. Investi- 
gation on the limitations and possibilities of the site 
‘may be based on codes, zoning laws, and other legal 
restrictions. 

c. Costs: Facts must be collected regarding local 
^construction costs including location and escalation 
'/factors. Cost figures must assume a quality of con- 
;(Struction appropriate for a junior college consider- 
' ing maintenance and long-term costs. This is the 
^ time to be realistic about costs and to be thorough in 

anticipating all cost components in the initial budget 
’ —including building cost, fix'ed and movable equip- 
' ment, site development, fees and contingencies. 

d. Time; This element may affect the program, 

^ the site and costs. With time, the educational pro- 
s gram will change; the college wdll grow. With time, 

? costs will more than likely rise and must be consid- 
' ered in establishing a schedule for construction 
/ phases. With time, the site may be expanded by new 

acquisitions. The test of time must be applied to find 
i the possible implications. The future merits con- 
sideration while we have to build in the present, but 
% the past need not be ignored. Tradition or the lack 
f," of it should be considered. 

7 3. Uncover and develop concepts. While it is diffi- 

I cult to separate facts from concepts, because they 
depend upon each other, the educational program 
should be examined to allow the major educational- 
f'; architectural concepts to rise to the surface. The 
S recurring concepts listed below are shown only as 
^ examples. Numerous others can be used. 

a. Flexibility; Enrollment growth may require a 
^ physical plant which can be expanded. As programs 
p change, spaces may have to change to serve different 
P functions, therefore requiring convertibility. A 
P space may have to accommodate more than one 
r type of activity apd demand versatility of use., 
j b. Centralized or decentralized services: Is the 
library, for example, a single space or structure, or 
% are there smaller libraries within each academic dis- 
cipline? Does one cafeteria provide all of the dining 
i' services, or are there snack bars or other small din- 
ing areas in different campus locations? 
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Programing is a 
step-byrstep analytical 
procedure. The steps 
lead to the statement 
of the problem. 
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c. Compartmentalization or integration of space: 
The plan may consist of many classroom spaces 
grouped by discipline, or it may be mostly carrels in 
larger open spaces without regard to particular 
discipline. 

d. Hierarchy. Which elements of the facility 
should be given greater importance by means of lo- 
cation— for example, a centrally located library? 
Should elements be given equal or unequal social 
value by location — for example, the location of aca- 
demic and vocational-technical facilities? 

4. Determine needs. One of the most important 
steps in programing is to balance the space budget 
with the cost budget. There is no question about it ; 
if the needs are not determined during the program- 
ing phase, the result will be a vague program and an 
unbalanced budget— both of which form a shaky 
basis for design. 

A valuable communication technique involves the 
use of “brown sheets’— the graphic representation 
of the space requirements drawn on brown wrapping 
paper. This simple technique is particularly effective 
in working with faculty committees because the rela- 
tive sizes and number of spaces help the committee 
grasp their significance quickly. Changes in the 
allocation of space can then be made for all to see. 
At this point it becomes apparent whether or not 
the funds are sufficient to meet the needs. 

Estimated costs for the initial budget must neces- 
sarily be based on a cost per gross square foot for 
the building cost, and on percentages of the building 
cost for most of the other line items. These percent- 
ages stem from the architect’s experience tempered 
by the local situation. Realistic estimates made now 
may mean a successful bid letting later on. 

5. State the problem. The goal of the programing 
process is to state clearly the major problems which 
the design must solve. To find the uniqueness and the 
essence of the total problem we must review all the 
information documented, starting with the aims and 
proceeding to facts, concepts, and needs, and then 
determine the most important statements which can 
be made regarding the problem. There should be a 
minimum of four statements or premises for design : 
one each concerning the program, the site, the 
budget, and the time element. 
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If it is true, as psychologists tell us, that a designer 
can handle seven facts (plus or minus two) at a 
time, then it is important to arrive at the essence 
and uniqueness of the problem in that number of 
statements or premises. 

Conclusion 

We want to stress the cooperative nature of the 
process. Educators and architects working together 
can contribute more than the total of what each could 
achieve working separately. 

To be effective the team concept requires a high 
degree of communication. A good idea cannot be 
evaluated unless it can be expressed clearly. Pro- 
graming is a two-phase process which provides the 
apprdpriate information for the two-phase process — 
schematic design and design development. Schematic 
design stems from major ideas and facts which 
should not be diluted by the flood of details to follow 
in the second phase. 

Programing is a step-by-step procedure. Rather 
than summarize the process it would seem best to 
conclude with a listing of the goals for programing. 
What do we hope to achieve through the process? 
Perhaps we can do a better job of it if we know what 
we are trying to accomplish. 



General. Goals 

To identify and understand the problems. With 
the problem-solving approach to design, programing 
is problem seeking. 

To provide a sound basis for responsible design. 
“Responsible” is used here ta mean responding to 
the g,rchitectural program as well as one on which 
we can rely. It is difficult to respond to a vague or 
faulty program and still come up with a reliable 
design. 

To find the uniqueness of a project. Design solu- 
tions can have a great variety because each project 
involves a different educational program, a different 
site and a different cost budget. 
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To boil down the architectural program to its 
essence. A program can be very complex, so it is 
necessary to seek out a manageable number of es- 
sential elements. 

To discriminate between the impor* d%t form- 
givers and the less important details. While the flow 
of detailed information must not be stopped, con- 
stant effort must be made to delineate the most 
pertinent factors. The process may take two steps: 
The first step seeks form-givers for the conceptual 
design; the second step can provide the details for 
design development. By that time, the flood of de- 
tails will not obscure what is really important in 
planning. 

To establish design objectives. The identification 
of major goals and big problems provides a direction 
for design. 

To uncover sources for inspiration. While a mere 
listing of space requirements is no source for inspi- 
ration, every project has the potential ingredients 
in the educational program, land, and cost to stir 
the imagination. 

To establish thr^imUations and explore the pos- 
sibilities. Establish the realities of a project and, 
where there is leeway, explore for alternatives. 

To discover the real meaning of facts. The collec- 
tion of facts is easy enough, but facts must be or- 
ganized and analyzed to be useful. 

Education: 

To uncover and develop strong concepts. The trick 
is to recognise a concept when one is in the offing. 

To establish the functional requirements. This is, 
perhaps, the most obvious goal, but programing 
must probe beyond function. 

Site : 

To determine the legal, physical, and spiritual 
influence. Every site is replete with form-giving 
characteristics. The legal and physical may be ob- 
vious. The spiritual ones involving tradition, ecology, 
and respect of neighbors are more subtle. 

To determine the difference between wants and 
weeds.^ Wants refer to preconceived solutions or 
desires not founded on the basic problems. Needs 
refer to the realistic requirements of space to meet 
functions, which recognize limitations of budget. 

To initiate cost control. Agreement fnust be 
reached on a realistic initial budget at this time. 
An optimistic budget can only result in a disappoint- 
ing bid letting. 

Operational : 

To establish communications among the team 
members. Team members in action do not have time 
to read. Every item of information should be docu- 
mented graphically for quick reference. 
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f By Clifford G. Erickson and Ernest J. Kump 

The junior college campus is not a package for 
t- people nor a monument for posterity. It is a dy- 
namic learning environment. Just as a cathedral 
' induces reverence and worship, so does creative 
p college architecture have a profound effect on 
^ learning. 

Campus design is all-embracing because a junior 
college is a microcosm of man’s total environmental 
^ and social needs. The college campus must provide 
[y for the gathering of groups of many sizes and pur- 
poses. In addition to classes, lectures, and seminars, 

V it must accommodate dining, recreation, research, 

I office, living, library, maintenance, art, drama, vo- 

V 

5 Campus Design and 
I Learning Environment 

■ The Roots and Traditions of the Community Are First 
? Considerations in the Design of a Junior College Campus 
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cational work, and in some cases, worship. Virtually 
every type of building and space is included on the 
junior college campus. All will affect, for good or 
ill, the total learning environment. 

The complete conception of a college plant involves 
profound and intense collaborative effort of many 
minds, through a carefully ordered sequence of 
steps, beginning with basic premises and unfolding 
through successively more specific development 
phases until ever detail is determined. The architect 
and the educator must recognize that campus design 
encompasses every physical element of the college 
buildings, grounds, circulation, landscaping, interior 



Rock Valley College (Illinois) library elevation. 







furnishings, and equipment. All of these should be 
meticulously defined, organized, and interrelated, 
before the commitment to construction drawings 
for any portion of the architectural solution can be 
undertaken. 

Philos^jphy, Objectives, and Specifications 

't 

The first and perhaps most important key to a 
successful architectural solution is a clear under- 
standing of the philosophy and objectives of the edu- 
cational program. Educational specifications are too 
often limited to a very brief statement of college 
organization, enrollment projections, and a detailed 
itemizing of such items as room spaces, lineal feet 
of chalkboard, the height and number of toilet fix- 
tures, and so on. Though these technical facts are 
necessary, the architect needs to know much more 
about the spirit and purpose of the institution, as 
well as about effective relationships and functions 
sought within it, to design the desired learning 
environment. 

To develop a truly meaningful architectural pro- 
gram or educational specification requires a pro- 
found and intense dialogue between architects, 
educators, community, and, ideally, students. Such 
a dialogue is a highly creative exercise, which will 
be expressed in verbal, written, and graphic terms. 
It will be developed, molded, and refined in an 
orderly unfolding throughout the design process. It 
should express the quali^v or nature, as well as the 
mechanism, of every human experience and activity 
that is envisioned for all segments of the college 
community. Effectively documented, it will inspire 
sensitive response in the actual design of the college, 
and provide an invaluable basis for testing the right- 
ness of design proposals, from fundamental concept 
down to the smallest detail. 

Function and Feeling 

Learning spaces can create certain moods or feel- 
ings which can be conducive or detrimental. The 
true purpose of architecture in the junior college is 
to cre.ate a physical environment, an expression of 
feeling, which will evoke an optimum psychic re- 
sponse in students and faculty alike. It is axiomatic 
that a building should function properly, should be 
efficient and economical, and should provide the 
proper rooms or spaces, fixed or flexible, correctly 
shaped and equipped. This is basic and is made pos- 
sible by today’s great technological skills. But, we 
can also expect the form and. manner in which the 
physical parts and spaces are arranged to create 
a feeling which emotionally bespeaks the purpose 
of the building, and the traditions, values, and char- 
acter of the neighborhood or region in which the 
college is constructed. 



Paraphrasing architect Louis Sullivan : “In archi- 
tecture form follows function but to this we must 
add fitness and feeling.” 

Through sensitive and creative architecture the 
physical environment of the campus can be made to 
convey limitless expressions of mood and feeling. 
Spaces can be exciting, serene, sophisticated, digni- 
fied, informal, or inspiring. In fact, the architect can 
create and duplicate for human experience almost 
any emotional quality that the other arts such as 
drama, music, or literature can convey. 



Technolo0 and Human Values 

A tragically large proportion of the buildings be- 
ing built today are aesthetically lifeless machines — 
machines for commerce, living, learning, and wor- 
ship. Community college campuses can become re- 
markably efficient machines but their design will be 
faceless, impersonal, and devoid of individuality of 
expression if human values and recognition of the 
roots and traditions of their respective community 
environments are , forgotten. Many schools and 
colleges are looking more and more like clinics, lab- 
oratories, or light industrial plants. It’s becoming 
ever more difficult to know from their appearance 
just what buildings are. 

Educators today are trying to utilize the tremen- 
dous current developments in science and technology 
to bring about improvements over the traditional 
ways of organizing pupils, teachers, and learning 
materials and to enhance the efficiency and quality 
of learning. These new educational resources in- 
clude television, the computer, tape recorder tech- 
nology, push-button responder equipment, and a host 
of other mechanical and electronic devices. This new 
emphasis on technolog}’^ in the educational process 
may contribute to the tendency toward sterile and 
antiseptic design solutions. 

However, junior college campuses can embrace 
the latest in scientific advances, technology, and in- 
structional methods and, at the same time, express a 
learning environment which is meaningful in terms 
of human values — ^that respond to the heart as well 
as td the brain of the student. College buildings can 
be functionally efficient, technologically modern, and 
structurally flexible and adaptable without having to 
resemble antiseptic clinics or factories, as many 
educators, as well as architects, seem to believe. If 
a visitor says, “Well, the college has a fine educa- 
tional program and a well-equipped plant, but it 
just doesn’t appeal to me!” there is less to the cam- 
pus than meets the eye, or perhaps the buildings 
are more cosmetic than aesthetic. 

For a college campus to be wholly successful 
architecturally, it must achieve not only a sound 
functional solution but also a sensitive, yplid expres- 
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sion of its purpose and environment as weU — and 
blend these so subtly that in experiencing it, one 
cannot distinguish between functional and emotional 
concerns in the total quality. 

To add Sullivan’s “fitness and feeling’’ we must 
not consider that what is available to us through 
architectural expression is less real and important 
than the utilitarian function, or that it need add to 
capital or operational costs, for the interesting fact 
is that architectural^xcellence often costs little or 
nothing — ^the only prerequisites being the owner’s 
recognition of its importance, and a creative archi- 
tect. This is borne out in actual experience, since 
many universally admired, award-winning projects 
have unit costs of construction which compare favor- 
ably with those of mediocre designs. 

Now we turn our attention to a more detailed 
examination of how the educator-architect team can 
achieve the dual goals of functional excellence and 
inspiring expression. Among the many aspects of 
the interrelationship between function and feeling, 
four of considerable importance are: scale, order, 
materials, and style. 

Factor locale 

Scale is one of the most influential determinants 
in architectural quality. Consider the problem of 
planning a community college campus to accommo- 
date 8,000 day and evening students. A complex of 
this size threatens by its intrinsic nature to have 
degree of impersonality that adversely affects stu- 
dents, faculty, and educational efficiency alike. The 
very number of students and faculty poses a chal- 
lenge to create a milieu that will manifest a recog- 



A key drawing of the Rock Valley College student center. 




nition of humanity and individual importance, so 
essential to an atmosphere conducive to successful 
education. The massing of the buildings, the propor- 
tions of their parts, and the relative expanses of ex- 
terior and interior spaces will have a profound 
effect on this learning environment. The scale factor 
with its bearing on educational philosophy places an 
obligation on the educator to keep all values in bal- 
ance as he participates in the dialogue with the 
architect concerning scale-oriented aspects of the 
educational format, such as class size modules, den- 
sities, and interrelationships of functional group- 
ings, circulation arteries, and so on. 

On a campus for 8,000 students, a multistory 
tower for ' faculty offices would create a social dis- 
tance between faculty members and students. A dis- 
persion of faculty offices throughout the campus and 
the placing of these offices near instructional and 
study facilities will, on the other hand, enhance fac- 
ulty-student relationships. In the same way, study 
spaces distributed through the campus can offset the 
monolithic effect of a huge library-learning materi- 
als center to which all students must converge for 
between-class study and reflection. 

Another example of the scale factor (which may 
pertain primarily to the private junior college) is 
found in the criteria and planning for student hous- 
ing. Five hundred students can be accommodated in 
one massive beehive type of building with high 
relative efficiency, but this is at the price of a loss 
in human qualities and residential feeling, and 
sacrifice of identity of the individual. Conversely, 
residential units modulated into houses for twenty- 
five to thirty students each, with ir dividual entrance 
halls, living rooms, and residential type bathrooms 
(which by the way cost no more than group showers 
and toilet rooms located down a common corridor) , 
would surely recognize the predominant importance 
of human values over that of solely achieving main- 
tenance economy and efficiency for the janitorial 
staff. Externally, the single beehive appeals to be 
institutional, impersonal, and cold, whereas the 
modulated residential-scale units intrinsically mani- 
fest human warmth and individual importance. 

Factor 2— Order 

The second factor — order, or campus organiza- 
tion — is closely related to the first factor of scale. 
A campus, be it large or small, through sensitive 
ordering of external and internal volumes, together 
with land forms, can be made rich in its spatial 
composition. Going from one class or activity to 
another can be a sensuously pleasurable experience, 
A well-designed junior college campus can arouse 
innumerable shades of surfaces, and voids. Such ex- 
periences can be compared to the moods engendered 
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by music in its most intricate symphonic forms. 
Examples demonstrating this quality in campus de- 
sign exist today and need only to be experienced by 
those who doubt the validity of this contention. All 
too often, however, buildings are organized to 
achieve equivalent functional efficiency but in ways 
which unfortunately result in a trite and sterile 
composition with no more interest or warmth than 
that of an army cantonment with its standardized 
buildings in military rows. Interestingly enough, 
one approach will not cost a penny more than the 
other. A sensitivity to architectural order is the only 
difference. 

Factor 3— Materials 

The third factor of design as it relates to ex- 
pression and function is in the use of materials. 
The tactile quality, visual texture, inherent color or 
colors, scale and form of units, mass and density 
characteristics and associative heritage of each of 
the multitude of materials in today’s vocabulary, 
singly and in all their combinations, have probably 
the most profound and deeply felt impact of any 
factor, on those who experience a building. All 
have experienced the contrast between a facility 
predominantly employing glazed tile walls, indus- 
trial type fluorescent lighting fixtures, baked enamel 
or plastic paneling, and bright tile floors, with an- 
other building composed of more textured, natural 
materials and a variety of floor coverings including 
carpet. 

Construction materials, the vocabulary of archi- 
tecture with which we define and close our spaces, 
have perhaps the greatest impact in their contri- 
bution to the emotional quality of buildings. Un- 
fortunately there is a great trend today toward the 
use of synthetic and artificial materials for building 



finishes based solely on their practical economy and 
ease of maintenance. There is a disregard for the 
fact that the spaces created are for the use of per- 
sons with human responses and emotions. Further- 
more, while the sterile, clinical-type surfaces re- 
spond properly to tests conducted with scientific 
instruments and give a good account of themselves 
in laboratory reports, impressive current improve- 
ments in evocative materials, both new and old, are 
making them competitive in both initial and life-of- 
the-project costs. Unfortunately, such materials as 
carpeting often have to be justified by niassive scien- 
tific analysis before governing boards and adminis- 
trators have the courage to use them. 

Exterior building materials speak their message 
as clearly as interior materials. The uninterrupted 
cube of concrete or steel and glass has a different 
meaning than the exterior design which provides a 
variety of texture, line, and arrangement of volumes. 

By thorough knowledge of performance and eco- 
nomic characteristics of the materials available, by 
steadfast sensitivity to emotional qualities sought 
in the design, over against those engendered by the 
materials considered, and by bold evaluation of 
these factors in the design of the materials palette 
for a project, the architect can today achieve the 
desired expression together with sound economy and 
successful function of the various elements of 
surface. 

Factor 4— Style 

The fourth factor — architectural style — is per- 
haps the most misunderstood and controversial as- 
pect of architecture today. Style is much more than 
an eclectic, superficial exterior treatment, advocated 
at random by the most influential members of the 
client’s board or staff, though this continues to be a 



A striking contrast in styles— Foothill College (left) in California and Pine Manor Junior College in Massachusetts. 




Common method of determination of style except in 
-the rare case in which the architect is the strongest 
personality, or in which he has been selected because 
■he is skilled in the evocation of a particular desired 
, style. 

Different regions throughout the country each 
have a definite quality or personality that is readily 
i sensed. New England has a character which is dif- 
ifferent from that of the Midwest or California or 
: the Southwest, and these differences involve not only 
climate and topography but traditions and forms 
‘ that through the years have become characteristic 
! of the region. 

Appropriateness of style rests on whether or not 
the feeling or atmosphere intrinsic to the project 
‘ and its milieu has successfully been captured. Cam- 
. pus style should be sympathetic with the character 
r of its area and region, reflecting its roots, traditions, 

! climate, and topography. In architectural parlance, 
this is sometimes called regionalism. 

While a form of architecture may fit sympatheti- 
cally into one area, it may be completely out of har- 
mony with the character of another region. As an 
“ extreme example; a Spanish coloniail adobe hacienda 
with tile roof would be rather ridiculous in Tokyo, 
f Japan. It is also inappropriate to impose the same 
^ standard form or style of building design in New 
s England, Arizona, and Alaska. Yet, this is being 
done every day in what is currently called “con- 
temporary” or “international style” architecture. It 
t is equally unfortunate to impose a college whose 
p buildings resemble facilities for light industry on a 
predominately residential neighborhood; yet this, 
p, too, is being done every day. 

t It can be stated categorically that a college cam- 
pus can be completely functional, flexible, and in- 
corporate every modern technical advance in con- 
i' struction and engineering, while at the same time 
it can be of a style and expression that is in com- 
' plete harmony with its neighborhood. This does not 
7 mean an eclectic copy of traditional architectural 
cliches, but a creative interpretation that results in 
a harmony of feeling. 

J It is wholly feasible to use these same principles 
of design in the portion of a community college 
'' campus which is dedicated to vocational-technical 
education, incorporating such learning areas as 
automobile mechanics, machine tool operation and 
; ' design, welding, and the like. 

There is no need for the sawtooth factory building 
on a campus, even one which is strongly oriented to 
vocational and technical education. Industry itself 
has moved to more aesthetic forms of architecture 
for spaces which incorporate similar facilities. If 
■ the designer will apply the foregoing prii^iples to 
these spaces, he can provide a learning environment 



wholly suited to all instructional needs and yet archi- 
tecturally consistent with the rest of the campus and 
its regional context. 

Also, this philosophy offers the particular advan- 
tage of making vocational students feel they have 
the same status as students in other programs. This 
response can be enhanced further by the interlacing 
of vocational-technical facilities with academic 
spaces so that students of occupational and academic 
programs and their faculty members interact to- 
gether to enrich the experience of both groups. 

Design Consultants 

In closing, a word about the use of consultants in 
areas of specialization in campus design : 

Effective land use, site development, and land- 
scaping contribute very significantly to the success 
of a college master plan. This aspect of campus 
design is so important that specialists in landscape 
architecture should be available within the archi- 
tect’s firm or by means of consultants who have par- 
ticulu^r qualification in this field. These talents should 
be brought into the work early enough to enable 
them to offer optimum contributions to creative 
long-range development planning and the location 
of individual buildings and exterior facilities. 

The selection and degree of involvement of other 
consultants will vary with the talents of the archi- 
tectural team and the requirements of the campus. 
As in other professions, there is a trend toward 
specialization in facilities planning which tak^ ad- 
vantage of concentration by qualified professionals 
on the intricacies of the most up-to-date, detailed 
technology and experience in particular fields. In- 
cluded here are such areas as food service, acoustical 
design of auditorium for music, dramatic, and other 
types of performances, and physical education facili- 
ties. If such specialized services are effectively de- 
ployed and coordinated by the architect, their costs 
are well repaid by the achievement of designs of 
greater economic and functional, efficiency. 

Lastly, a note on the respective roles of educator, 
board member, and architect in the design phase of 
campus development, 

Effective dialogue is a key to successful design. It 
is necessary for the educational staff, the governing 
board, and the architect to be in continuous, 
thorough, frank, sympathetic communication in 
order for the architectural solution to carry out the 
real purpose of the educational program and of the 
institution. Only with this kind of interplay of ideas 
can designs be approached and refined and client 
and architect together bring the project to that 
eminence of educational excellence and aesthetic 
elan which will respond to the best aspirations of 
students, faculty, and community alike. 
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